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ABSTRACT 

Ten major activities comprised the development of the 
Oregon State Plan for Career fdacation. CI) An advisory group was 
formed to provide advice and assistance dufing the developmental • 
stages. (2) It was determined to base the plan cn an assessment of 
student needs. (3) Goals in the areas of career awareness and 
exploration were evaluated and prioritized bv members of the 
business, labor, industrial, government, and educational communities. 
Following the distribution of 5000 (1,27 3 returned) Career Education 
Priority Assessment; instruments, a career education student 
competency assessment instrument was developed. (H) The Oregon 
Counsteor Training Needs Assessment was developed to ascertain the 
extent to which training and retraining of educational feiF^ aiel is 
needed. (5) State and na'-ionwide resources were identified the 
Program Coordination Center. Additional information was obtained from 
the "State Career Educoticn Pesourcr, Guide" developed on request by 
the National Center for Career Education at the University of 
Montana. (6) Following thl??, short and long range plans for program 
development and implementation were developed and (7) evaluation 
methods were developed in a +wo-phase approach. <8) An assessment of 
problems and changes was made, (9) followed by a description of 
dissemination activities and <10> special activities to be included 
in the plan. (The major portion of +his report is appendixes, which 
include the instruments, data ai^alvsis, working papers, goals, and 
objectives.) (FP) 
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MAJOR ACTIVITIES 



A. FORM AN ADVISORY GROUP WHICH WILL PROVIDE ADVICE AND ASSISTANCE DURING THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE PLAN. 



We are fortunate in Oregon in that we have long had an interest in career 
education and further have been deeply involved with it at both the school 
district and state level. Consequently, we have had appointed, for some time 
by the Governor, a Career and Vocational Education Advisory Council. 

Within the Governor's Advisory Council for Career and Vocational Education 
are two primary subcommittees. One of those subcommittees has been specific 
calUy formed to meet the needs of and advise in the area of career education. 

The primary objectives of the subcommittee on career education are to: 
provide advice and direction for the development of the career education state 
plan; insure that the goals, objectives, and activities are consistent with the 
major educational goals of the state; determine that the budget for the imple- 
mentation of the career education plan is fiscally responsible. 

The members of the subcommittee have during the duration of this project 
helped to disseminate an instrument which provided the public with an oppor- 
tunity to prioritize career education goals {Appendix A). They have also 
provided both suggestions and helped to distribute the career education concept 
paper (Appendix B). In addition to these activities, the members have requested 
and received progress reports on all phases of the state plan development. The 
committee has provided the project staff with positive direction and sugges- 
tions which will provide the state with a plan that will better meet the needs 
of the schools of our state. 

Following are the names and brief personal data of the persons appointed 

by Governor R. W. Straub to serve on the State Advisory Council for Career and 

Vocational Education: 



MEMBERSHIP - 1977-78 
OREGON STATE ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR CAREER AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Representing Present Position and Title 



Name and Address 

H. David Smith 
PO Box 3il 

Philoma'th, OR 97370 

Donald Staudenmier 

421 Portland Labor Center 

Portland, OR 97201 

Linda Rasmussen 
7824 N Hereford 
Portland. OR 97303 

Jess Angel 
PO Box 20 
Dairy. OR 97625 

Judith Brown 

2326 m Westover Road 

Portland. OR 97210 

Betty Pritchett 
26000 SE Stark 
Gresham. OR 97030 

Mary Cruch'olla 
712 Main Street 
Oregon City. OR 97045 

James Davison 
2500 "E" Street 
Baker, OR 97814 

Elmer Beckett 
1831 SE 6th 
Portland, OR 97214 

Louise Lothspeich 
3830 SE i4th Avenue 
Portland, OR 97202 



Gene Hilfiker 

3405 Deer Park Drive SE 

Salem, OR 97310 



Business « Industry Controller, North Side 

Lumber Company 



Labor 



Labor 



Business 



Counselor 



Education 



Business 



Counselor 



Industry 



Counselor 



Secretary-Treasurer 
District Council of 
Carpenters 

Oregon State Industry 
Union Council; Communication 
Workers of America 

Farmer, Chairperson 
of Klamath County 
Advisory Committee 

Manpower Counselor 
and Job Development 
Specialist, Urban Indian Ctr. 

Associate Dean, Humanities *& 

Behavioral Sciences 

Mt. Hood Community College 

Owner/Manager, Oregon 
City Beauty School 



Career Counselor 

Baker Senior High School 



(iovernment 



Goodwill Industries 



Project Coordinator 
Implementing Change in 
Counsel inq and Guidance 
Brooklyn School 

Education Coordinator 
Oregon State Correction 
Insti tution 
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Name and Address 

Dave Phillips 
16th and Jerome 
Astoria. OR 97103 

Burr Fancher 
PO Box 967 
Albany. OR 97321 

Nancy Ryles 

11505 SW Oody Street 

Beaver ton. OR 97005 

Don Castle 

170 E nth Avenue 

Eugene. OR 97401 

Hector Hinojosa 
College of Education 
Unlveristy of Oregon 
Eugene. OR 97403 

Pina Williams 

9806 SW Boones Ferry Road 

Portland, OR 97219 

Brenda Green 
/ PO Box 87 



Salem. OR 97308 
Betty Aiken 

"Oregon State University 
Corvallls. OR 97331 

Irene Gros Jacques 
2045 Sllverton Road NE 
Salem, OR 97310 

Peter Quaempts 

2411 NW Garden Avenue 

Pendleton, OR 97801 

Michael Wooten 
Route 2, Box 762 A 
Roseburg, OR 9/470 

Diane Deter ing 
Route 1, Box i79 
Harrisburg, OR 97446 



Representing . 
Vocational Education 

Vocational Education 

Parent 

Government 



Present Position and Title 



Teacher 



Teacher 



School 

Admini strator 



Higher Education 



Government 



School 

Admini strator 



Labor 



Student 



Instructor, Vocational 

Tec|j<sical Education 

CI wop Comnjunity College 



Regional Career Educati<Jn 
Coordinator 
Linn-Benton lED 

Board Member 

Beaverton School District 



CETA Administration 



H.E.P. Program 



Advisory Specialist 
Multicultural Educa* 3n 
Collins View School 

Executive Assistant to 
the Superintendent 
Salem Public Schools 

Instructor, School of 
Education 

Oregon Stati University 

Program Manager, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division 



Director, Indian Education 
Program, Blue Mountain 
Community College 

Carpenter Apprentice 
Coordinator 



FHA Member 
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In addition to the group named above, there was a very active Career Education 
State Plan Task Force (CESPTFV The members of this group represent the major 
sections of the Oregon Department of Education which are involved in career 
^education. They represent the sections of Disadvantaged/ Handicapped, Basic 
Education, Planning Evaluation and Assessment, Student Services, Vocational 
Education, Development Center, Career Education, Correction Education, and 
Compensatory Education. Their objectives were to: give advice on all aspects 
of the development of- the Career Education State Plan; to function as. liaison 
with the other staff members within their section; to assist in identifying the 
career education needs of all students; determine methods/strategies whereby 
career education will become a viable and vital part of all sections within the 
Department. 

Initially this group met every other week and then met monthly and finally 
as needed. Their input has resulted in: the specific overall plan for the 
project; increased understanding of career education in Oregon; a draft of the 
concept paper, which will become the cornerstone of career education in 
Oregon, and the draft of. the plan. 



B. ASSESS CAREER EDUCATION MEEDS OF STUDENTS IN THE ELEMENTARY, MIDDLE, 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE STATE, INCLUDING THE SPECIAL NEEDS 
OF THE HANDICAPPED AND' OTHER EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS. 

and 

C. ASSESS THE CAREER EDUCATION NEEDS OF THE BUSINESS, LABOR, INDUSTRY, 
PROFESSIONAL, AND GOVERNMEfiT COMMUNITY. 



It was determined that a state plan for career education would be based on a 
comprehensive assessment of students needs. However, we also determined that 
business, labor, industry, government, were, along with education, bound 
together and key goal setters in the process of career education. 

Therefore, an assessment would have to be preceded by an evaluation and prior- 
itization of existing goals in the areas of career awareness, exploration, and 
preparation by members of the business, labor, industrial, government, and 
educational community. Accordingly, the following procedures were taken to 
insure a more complete assessment and a more compehensive state plan for career 
education which would meet the needs of all students, regardless of cultural, 
economic, educational, and racial backgrounds and including the disadvantaged, 
handicapped, and both sexes. 

A series of six regional meetinqs v^jere held in the state during February 
1977. The participants represented: business, labor, industry, government, 
education., and the general public. There were three purposes for these meet- 
ings. First, the participants were to state the career education needs that 
they saw within their spheres of influence (i.e., business). It was thought 
that this process might surface goal(s) that had as yet not emerged. Secondly, 
they were to respond to, and evaluate, a goal rating instrument which had as 
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its base, goals from the areas of career awareness, exploration, and prepara- 
tion. The results are included in Appendix C. The third reason for the 
meetings was to build upon the communication network already established 
between some segments of the public and the regional coordinators so it would 
include the state staff Involved in the development of the plan. All three 
goals were met and we were able, therefore, to move into the second phases 
of assessment of people. in business, labor, industry and professional, and 
government. 

A questionnaire was developed, but before distributing the questionnaire, 
it was taken to a member of the business community, Richard Ross, -a Tocal 
television news commentator and member of Portland's Career Education /Wvisor^y 
Council , for revision. The purpose In going to him was to put^e vocabuJ^ary 
Into lay-person terminology. The revised edition was then sent to 5,000*^'^ 
persons throughout the state. The results are included in Appendix D. It 
was distributed via the 16 state regional coordinators to business, labor, 
industry, local advisory councils, parents, and educators, members of the 
advisory committee and staff from the Department. 

Of the 5,000 Career Education Priority Assessment Instruments disseminated, 
1,273 were returned. After discarding nine returns which were incomplete or 
blank except for comments, 1,264 returns comprised a 25.3 percent response 
rate. Seventy-seven percent of the respondents were In the field of education 
as teachers, administrators, or counselors. The remaining respondents repre- 
sented the fields of government, labor, business/industry, and the community- 
at-large. All sixteen of the Career Education regions of Oregon were repre- 
sented, with Region 5 (Lane) Recounting for 22 percent of the total response. 

As with the pilot Career Education Priority Assessment survey, the most 
highly rated priori"^^-!es consistently noted by a majority of the respondents 
were in three specific areas. The necessity of adequate communication skills , 
the value of positive work-related attitudes, and the constructive use of 
decision-making skills were specifically noted by a majority of both the 
educator and non-educator respondents. 

/ 

We felt that we were now in a stronger position to develop a student needs 
assessment. We contracted a private consultant to develop instruments for 
grades three, six, nine, and twelve which would reflect the goals which had 
been prioritized by the community at large. 

Career education student competency assessment instruments suitable for 
surveying up to 2,000 three, six, nine, and twelfth grade students^ statewide 
were developed. (Appendix E.) The questions were written to be at least one 
grade level below the grade level in which testing would occur. A pilot survey 
of at least two hundred (50 from each grade level) was planned to take place at 
least three weeks prior to the full student assessment. The questionnaire 
would then be revised accordingly and distributt^d to regional coordinators who 
would be responsible to see that a cultural, economic, and sex representation 
was made in each of their regions. 

However, several unexpected variables resulted in a modification of the 
plan, and the student assessment had to be rescheduled for 1977-78. 



0. ASSESS THE NEEDS FOR TRAINING AND RETRAINING OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL TO 
SERVE IN CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

We felt It essential to conduct an assessment of a group key to the development 
and Implementation of career education. We contracted a person to develop wliat 
became the "Oregon Counselor Training Needs Assessment" (Appendix F). This 
tool provided data in two related areas. First, the respondents had the 
opportunity tq^ identify from a list of 57 Items whether they have a strong, 
moderate, or no need for training in each Item. Secondly, the respondent 
identified whether their counselor training needs were being met, totally, 
partially, or not at all. 

It was considered vital to field test the instrument with a small group of 
counselors and to revise the assessment accordingly. The subjects of the field 
test were the officers or their designee from Oregon Personnel and Guidance 
Association and Oregon School Counselors Association and selected counselor 
trainers. 

When the field test was completed and the instrument revised, it was sent 
to the approximately 1,000 elementary and secondary counselors in the state. 

An analysis of the responses (Appendix G) indicated the areas in which coun- 
selors need training. The areas which counselors Indicate as priority areas 
for retraining and in which their training needs are not being met will 
become fiVst year goaTs within. the career education state plan. On the other 
hand, those areas where there Is' a moderate need for training, but the need is 
being partially or completely met, will be of a lower priority. 

The results of the analysis will be correlated with the student needs and 
will provide additional data for the prioritization of the short- and long- 
range goals for the career education state plan and the ultimate retraining of 
staff. 

The establishment of one- and five-year goals leads to the identification of 
objectives and activities. Inherently, a part of the entire process of 
establishing objectives and activities is the recognition of areas in which 
people need training or retraining to better meet the needs of students. 
However, Oregon has long recognized the need to train and retrain educational 
personnel who work in the area of career education. This commitment to up- 
grading personnel manifests itself in at least three major ways: 

Cadre 

Oregon has trained or retrained district and school staff through the 
cadre approach in the areas of career awareness, exploration, guidance, 
information systems, and in music careers, to name a few. This ret^-aining 
effort has resulted in approximately 10-12,000 people receiving additional 
career education expertise in the state. 
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Higher Education 



All of the teacher training institutions in the state provide opportuni- 
ties for their students to receive instruction and field experience in 
career education. 

District Efforts 

Many districts throughout the state provide opportunities for their staff 
to receive in-service experiences in career education. Although these 
methods existed in Oregon prior to the development of a state plan, their 
future efforts will likely focus on and receive more resources that are 
specifically directed toward career education than they have in the 
past. 

E. IDENTIFY EXISTING AND POTENTIAL STATE AND NATIONWIDE RESOURCES. 



Our Program Coordination Center was primarily responsible for this part of 
the plan. They are the key to a coordinated department-wide procedure through 
which dissemination activities of career education are both received and sent. 
The "Center" maintains a comprehensive collection of educational information 
resources. Their primary data base, the Dialogue System, is the largest 
collection of information related to education available. The center staff 
conducts at least fifty computer and manual searches per month and maintains a 
microfiche collection and equipment. Other resources Include a library of 
hardbound books and educational journals. Because of our affiliation with 
career education directors/coordinitors and agencies, we constantly receive 
information from around the nation. 

Even though the existing system provides an excellent overview of resources, 
it was decided to involve another organization in identifying resources. 
Accordingly, we phoned the National Center for Career Education at the Univer- 
sity of Montana and asked if they could and would develop a method and instru- 
ments to survey the state's career education resources. The result was a 
publication titled the "State's Career Education Resource Guide" which identi- 
fies career education; personnel; resource centers; and programs and practices 
in the nation. As such, it provides a valuable resource for both identifica- 
tion and stimulation for ideas. 

We .also concluded that it was useful to identify our state's resources and 
decided that it was appropriate to contract a consultant to develop the method 
olo()y. The consultant was to: 

Provide recommended guidelines, procedures, cover letter and a five-part 
model Career Education Resource Guide instrument suitable for surveying 
up to 100 educators statewide in the areas of (a) Career Education facil- 
ities, (b) Career Education personnel, (c) Career Education programs and 
practices to eliminate stx-role stereotyping, (d) Career Education commun 
ity resources, and (3) Career Education funding resources. 

Coordinate and cooperate with the Oregon Department of Education Career 
Education Resource Dissemination Specialist. 
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Recommend d .arget population to be surveyed. 



Recommend guidelines and/or procedures for the survey. 

Develop a recommended cover letter with instructions for the target 
population. 

Develop a recommended five-part model resource survey instrument. 

The results of this effort are found in Appendix H. A variety of circum- 
stances resulted in our delaying the survey until the second year of the 
project. However, it is expected that the result and the ensuing catalogs will 
be a valuable addition to career education. Further, one anticipates that the 
career education state plan will reflect goals, objectives and ?ctivities for 
the future expansion of these catalogs. 



F. DEVELOP SHORT- AND LOMG-RANGE PLANS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 
OF CAREER EDUCATION. 



The draft of the.career educatipn state. plan (Appendix I) .and "What Is Career . 
Education in Oregon?" a concept paper {Appendix J; were both developed 
from input from the field and ai prior knowledge. They were, in fact, developed 
by members of the Career Education State Plan Task Force at an intensive two- 
and one-half day retreat. They were subsequently disseminated to the Governor's 
State Advisory Council for Career and Vocational Education, the Regional 
Coordinators, members of the public who had indicated a desire to receive 
materials, relative to the development of the plan, Oregonians who had partici- 
pated in the "Houston Conference," and a selection of people in business, labor, 
industry, etc., who had been recommended. Input continues to be received 
and revisions to be made. The development of the draft surfaced two primary 
special areas which the Task Force considered very important and which they 
decided needed to be developed by people with more expertise than they posses- 
sed. Subsequently, people were contracted to write sections on able an,d gifted 
students (Appendix' K) and sex stereotyping (Appendix L). Both of these docu- 
ments cc.iclnue to be revised and will be folded into the final draft of a state 
jjlan. Although a budget is not reflected in the draft of goals, objectives and 
activities for a career education state plan included in this report, the 
original version drafted by the Task Force did have a tentative budget. The 
processes of arriving at figures made it apparent that more information was 
needed regarding career education start up and development cost. This aware- 
ness resulted in a study titled "The Cost of Career Education: An Analysis of 
Selected Programs in the State of Oregon" (Appendix M). This study provided us 
with heretofore unavailable information which was based more on fact than 
conjecture. The information will be invaluable when we arrive at the stage of 
developing a realistic budget to "mplement the state plan. 



G. DESCRIBE THE METHODS THAT HAVE BEEN USED TO EVALUATE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF 
EACH OF THE FOLLOWING PROGRAM COMPONENTS. 



erIc 



Career education in Oregon has been primarily funded by vocational educa- 
tion. Not only have Department staff positions been paid for, but all of the 
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major projects, with the exception of the last two years when specific career 
education appropriations were made available, have been funded with vocational 
education dollars. Consequently, when we began to look at evaluation, it was 
determined to employ a two-j^sed approach. 

We reasoned that during Phase I, we needed to provide a framework within 
which each of the career and vocational education projects In local education 
agencies (LEAs) in the state coulctbe monitored and evaluated by the Oregon 
Department of Education. Such a design would enable us to obtain even more 
information about what had happened and was happening relative to career 
education through vocational education and we would, have a clearer picture of 
what needs to be done. The needs would then be reflected in' subsequent goals, 
objectives and activities of the state plan. It was then necessary to let a 
contract. The result was a document titled "Preliminary Evaluation Design for 
Career and Vocational Education," {Appendix N). This document is important in 
that it provides the framework essential for the second phase. 

Phase II would see the development of evaluative instruments and their imple- 
mentation in the field which would provide information related to the effec- 
tiveness of all parts of a career education state plan. 



H. PROBLJEMS AND/OR CHANGES IN PROJECT SCOPE 



As typical of all projects, the major problem was completing the scope of 
work at the quality level desired within a realistic timeline. 

It was hoped that we would have the state plan completely developed in the 
first year of funding. However, time delays and second-year funding created an 
opportunity to develop an even better product with more involvement than was 
originally conceived. 

Another difficulty which had to be overcome was the decision to carry out 
the assessment stage completely within the Oregon Department of Education. 
This decision, coupled with collapsed timeline and overcommi tted personnel, 
prepipitated a scries of events which further delayed the project and caused a 
realignment of the budget. 

The realignment of the budget as approved by our project officer and the 
budget personnel had many positive results. It enabled us to carry out studies, 
write papers, and review data which formerly would not have, been possible. But 
we believe the resulting efforts have and will contribute significantly to the 
depth and quality of the plan. However, we were obligated to return funds to 
the government. 

The original proposal called for hiring two interns to assist in the d^el op- 
men t of the plan. We were unable to find quail fieo people to carry out 
these functions, and after permission was granted by the U.S. Office, revamped 
the project. We did hire one person at .6 FTE for the duration of the project 
and another at 1. FTE for 90 days. This enabled people to become involved 
and diffused the responsibilities, both of which can be considered as positive 
outgrowths. 



I. DESCRBE DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED DURING THE REPORT PERIOD 
INCLUDING AUDIENCES, PRODUCTS DEVELOPED. AND RESULTS OF DISSEMINATION. 
.INDICATE HOW DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES RELATED TO STATE PLAN DEVELOPMENT. 
ATTACH COPIES OF PRODUCTS, PUBLICITY MATERIALS, ETC., ON PROJECT. 

The dissemination efforts to date have been primarily Informal In nature. 
The people who went to the Houston Conference were appraised of where we were 
and asked to make suggestions for the career education state plan as were the 
Governor's State Advisory Council for Career and Vocational Education. In 
addition to that, we initiated a series of news releases to papers around our 
state, relative to the needs Identification meeting mentioned previously In 
this report. We have also initiated a fom which goes on the bottom of various 
communications which provides the recipient with an opportunity to indicate 
whether they wish to be on a mailing list {Appendix 0). 

As other states write us for various items relative to the plan, we have 
responded. 

We prepared a third draft (concept paper) of "What Is Career Education In 
Oregon?" with a reaction sheet containing three questions and a request for 
additional comments. These were sent out, with the request that the reaction 
sheet be returned. 



J. SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 
I 

Wc have included in the draft of the plan^ and will also include in the 
final plan, sections that we feel are very important and need special empha- 
sis. These are sex stereotyping (Appendices I & L) and able and gifted stu- 
dents (Appendices I & K). We also plan to include witrfln the final plan the 
resources which will enable interested school districts to implement Experience 
Based Career Education (EBCE) in whatever version best meets their needs. 
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Career Education 



Wo would like your opinions about the importance of Pone of the career education 
noals which exist in Oref,on. Please fill out this cx>ver sh<iet and then rate the 
goals according to the instructions. 

At the end of the questionnaire there is an evaluation sheet. Your candid 
opinions will help us improve the questionnaire. 

Thank you very much for your continued cooperation in our efforts to improve 
programs for Oregon students. 

1. Wiat is your current occupation? _ _ _ 

2* How many years have you been in vour current occupation? 

(3, A) 

3* Please name the city in which you work. 



(5,6) 

If you are ctirrently employed in a field other than education » have you ever 
worked in the field of education? Yes No (7) 

If ves, what was vour occupation? ^ ^ 

How many years did you work in the field of education? 

(10,11) 

If you arc^ currently employed in education, have you ever worked in a field 
other than education? Yes No (12) 

If vcs, wliat was vour occupation? „ „ 

How many vears did you work outside of education? Full Time ^ 

(15) 

Part Time _ , Sununcr 

' dr>)' (17)' 
If you are a teachor^ please indicate your stihjoct aren (if appropriate*) and 
grade level. 

Subject area _ ^ (Jrado. level _ 

' ""urCio) ' (2o;2iy^ ^ 

Plrnse indf.cnlr vour aj'^o _ » your sox 

(2? J3) (?>/) 

AcconHnr. to your naru? tar*, whlcli ono of the. fol loving, nrons are your 
represent in>; at this meetlnj;? (?*)) 

I . l!(hirat ion 
^4 . i!ti.siness/Tnduf;t rv 
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Please consider each of the student goals ll&ted below. To the right of 
each goal, indicate how Important It is in your opinion that students achieve 
that goal. 



GOALS 

1. Identify and describe various tasks 
the student performs within the family. 

2. Will be able to demonstrate how the 
world of work influences the citizen, 
family, individual, producer, learner, 
and consumer life roles. 



NOT 
IMPORTANT 



VERY 
IMPORTANT. 



3* Recognize that some work requires 
Individual effort and other work 
requires group participation. 

4. Begin to understand the relationship 
of the producer life role to family, 
citizen f consumer t individual and 
learner life roles. * 

• 

5. Be able to recognize why most members 
in a cobimunlty seek work* 

6. Be able to join and participate in a 
youth leadership organization associated 
with their area of career preparation. 

7. Will be able to recognize an Indlvldua^l's 
Interdependence within the community. * 

8. Will develop an awareness of the way basic 
methods of communication help individuals 
complete work tasks and participate in 
life roles. 

9. Will be able to experience examples of 
decision making in occupational roles. 

10. Be knowledgeable of several alternatives 
in post-secondary occupational speclali;:a- 
tion. 

11. Become aware that the^ world of work requires 
certain physical movements or skills. 

12. Demonstrate the attitudes and skills in 
employer"-employi» relations suitable for 
maintaining, proper vorkinp, relationships. 



1 
1 



A 



5 
5 
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HOT VERY 
Goals IMPORTAN T IMPORTA.\T 

13. Begin to Identify and understand the 
relationship among classvorkt activities 

and choice in careers. 12 3 4 5 

14. Will be able to identify and participate 

in a decision-making process. 1 2 3 A 5 

15. Understand the need for a monetary system. 12 3 4 5 

16. Knows of, and is able to enroll in career 
preparation programs outside of the rec- 
ognized cluster programs appropriate to 

their career plans. 12 3 4 5 

17. Identify and use basic methods of communi-* 

cation. 12 3 4 5 

18. Be able to understand tools as an exten- 
sion of the body. 1 2 3 4 *5 

19. Apply basic skills that are supportive of 
their career development goals (i.e., 
computational, communicative, scientific, 

social, decision making and others). 12 3 4 5 

20. Recognizes that different experiences 
may create different work habits and 

attitudes. 12 3 4 5 

21. Will be able to demonstrate that occupa-- 

tions require degrees of physical movement. 12 3 4 5 

22. Know several factors that improve an 
individual's chances for securing and 

maintaining employment. 12 3 4 5 

23. Will be able to demonstrate that class- ^ 
room-obtained skills are directly related 

to joH performance within occupational 

roles. 12 3 4 5 

24. Will move from an Identification of workers 
to an understanding, of work as n need of 
society. 

Know the common reasons for which peoples* 

employment is terminated. 12 3 4 5 

2(u Will be able to identify and individually 

develop positive attitudes about work. 12 3 4 5 
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Goals 



NOT 
IMPORTANT 



27* Will be able to understand and^ Identify 
strengths » weaknesses » and values of 
individuals and how these character** 
istfics affect job choices. 

28. Develop an awareness of the need for 
creativity in many occupations. 

29 ♦ Identify examples of decision making 
in the career development process. 

30. Understand that groups of employes 
can organize to influence conditions 
of employes. 

.31. Be able to estimate with considerable 
accuracy the take-home pay of any job 
for which he/she applies. 

32. Will know the difference between 
production, distribution » and con- 
sumption. 

33. Understand how state and federal laws 
governing employment practices protect 
workers . 



34. Recognize acceptable beha\rio> 
home, school, and community. 



in the 



35. Will understand that opportunities 
for creative expression exist in the 
world of work. 

36. Determine post-secondary goals and 
formulate appropriate educational 
plans. 

37. Will be able to identify basic skills 
requi-*ed for several occupations. 

38. Realize that training/ retraining, may be 
required or become desirable several 
times during one*s working life. 

39. Bep.in to identify workers in the. 
community. 

40. Will develop an awareness of the way 
basic methods of communication hf*lp 
individuals complete work tasks and 
participate in life roles. 



1 

1 



^0 



3 
3 



3 
3 



VERY 
IMPORTANT 



4 



4 



5 
5 
5 



5 
5 



5 
5 



% 



Coals 

Al. Will be able to understand and Identify 
personal aptitudes, abilities, interests 
and values. 

A2# Experience worklnr, in the community on a 
full-time basis over an extended period 
of tiiae# 

AT* Bo able to identify attitudes of 
otliers within the world of workt 

44. Will be able to participate In some 
experience within the world of work. 

A5. Begin to appreciate, understand, and 
function in a constructive manner in 
relationship to the physical environment. 

A6. Will be able to relate one's own 

individuality to occupational choices. 

A7. Will be able to understand and develop 
effective interpersonal relationship 
skills. 

AS. Identify and boRin to develop inter- 
personal relationship skills. 



NOT 
IMPORTANT 



VERY 
IMPORTANT 



3 
3 
3 



5 

.5 
5 

5 
5 



Please add any f;oals you consider important. 
Please rate these on the 5 point scale. 



9 
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Evaluation 



We would like to use the Career Education Questionnaire with a broad- 
based sample of teachers, administrators, counselors, parents, students, 
members of the labor, business/industry communities, r.overnment representatives 
and the public. Please indicate what might be done to Improve the question- 
naire for use with these audiences. 
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Third draft 
August 12, 1977 



WHAT IS CAREER EDUCATION IN OREGON? 

A 

CONCEPT PAPER 



"Career Education Is an instructional strategy for 
all segments of the educational programt which embroces 
the concept that each individual must learn to function 
effectively in six life roles; citizen, consumer, family 
member, individual, learner, and producer* Within the 
basic instructional program career education provides 
learners experiences to develop attitudes, knowledge and 
skills, and to make effective choices that will enable 
them to perform successfully in the producer role, assist 
them in related life roles, and form a bridge between 
school and the world of work." 

Career education, as defined here, is an instructional strategy which 

blends with developmental theory in recognizing that learning starts in the 

41- 

pre-school years and continues well Into the retirement years. Thus, this 
definition of career education is purposely intended to be broad enough to 
recognizo that learning is a long range developmental process but has 
limitations because it is also an instructional strategy. 

Certain assumptions therefore follow this blending of developmental 
theory and Instructional strategy and help to meet the unique needs of 
Oregon learners* These assumptions include: 

1. All persons in Oregon should have the opportunity to develop 
the skills and knowledges needed to comprehend and utilize 
career education from early rhlldhood through the retirement 
years; 

2. Learning should take plnce In the home, comnumity, business > 
Indtistry, Inlx^r and sovrrnm*»nt ostahHshment s n*; well as in the 
school ; 
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3. Teachers should relate their subject matter areas and courses to 
appropriate occupations. 

4. Career education should enhance both basic education, and vocational 
education when it Is included within those programs, 

5. Career education should heli. the student to irake better school, 
personal and occupational decisions. 

6. Occupational preparation is an important objective within career 
education. 

7. Experiential actWitles will help learning basic and vocational 
subjects ; 

8» All members of the coramuniiy have a shared responsibility for career 
education; 

9. A student* s education, lift* style and occupational aspirations are 
best viewed as a complete developmental unit, rather than fragmented; 

10. The cosmopc^litan nature of today's society demands that career educa- 
ti6n helps to create environments that will meet the educational needs 

of all sLudtMUi-;; 

11. Career educ<itfon is for all siJultnts, 

There are eight major themes within iht* concept nf career education: 
1 V ^^}J Awareness 

Students will rU'V(»lop a pnsliivp attiLu<ie t(vward themselves and 
c^thers^ a .^ense of ?:en-worth and identity^ and motivation to 
ac.rompl ish ptM '-'vMia 1 )\oa 1 , 
2 , Oc(.:uj^>at ionai AwanMU'ss 

Studcut.s will arcjuin- a i 'niiiir. awartMh\s:; o\ inrwr opportunities 

AU:\ rrlifi' th.'^. ■. M>; ? «r ? fiis i ' i t fi- i r personal a]»Llt:udes» Interests, 

and ah i 1 it i i-:. , 
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3. Occupational Exploration 

Students will explore occupational possibilities that will increase 
their exposure to the options available to them and help lead to 
occupational satisfaction, 

A. Occupational Preparation 

Students will acquire marketable skills designed to develop the 
student's eraployability and also to help them recognize that ad- 
vanced training and/or continuing education may be necessary be- 
for employment. 

5 . E ducational Awareness, Exploration and Preparation 
Students should recognize that educational experiences are a 
part of total career preparation and development. 

6. Economic Awareness 

Students will have an understanding of the S. economic system 
and he awaie of the relationship of productive work to the economy 
and to the Individual's well-being* 
• Basic K duoat ion AwarGneHS^ 

Students should he aware t.hat their basic school subjects arc both 
occupational possibll it iu? and fsa^Mitlal preparation for ail 
occupational areas. 

^ • Life. Rol ^ _ n vel opment 

Cancer odiuat ion j?houl<i pr'^vitU- students with the skills and 
knowiod^i^ to uiuitT.st Mn«! Itu' rt* ) .it ionsh I p tliat i-xists amon>', thv 
life rolrs and the lmp,ict of the Ufo rolt-; on their personal, school, 
and HU'Up;} * lonal <ievt' l(>ptn«'nt . 
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Career education is a comprt-hennive educational strategy that affects 
Instnictlon at all grado U»vele, ami in all subjoct matter disciplines. 
Cnreet* education concepts a.'ould hi infuse.^ l:^to each subject matter discipline 
in such .1 way that the career development of students would b > reflected In all 
Instruction. 

In language art- , for example, students would understand the importance 
of and relationship of language arts Kkills to careers as well as become 
aware of career possibilities In language area. They would explore language 
occupations, both directly and indirectly, to the extent that such opportunities 
were available. Thoy would focus on thf development of skills which could be 
leasure skills or occupational skills at different points in the individual's 
life. The schools would assume responslbiU y for helping students who have a 
serious interest in language arts and are capable of succeeding to receive 
further training in school or to secure eirploytnenl . 

The example of career education in language arts can be equally applied 
for science, music, or any and nil other subjects. However, it is important 
to note that each auhjcct bar, major themes which -wv unique and important but 
do net directly rol.-ite to career education. 

Iiie infusion of career education concepts into each subject is only 
nne aspect of the impart of cnre*T ' oducat ion . (;enerally. cnreer education 
seeks t" we.ive the development ot .k (demir and vocational skills and the 
..Ix lit- r.-Kv. i!it.- a new vlhr.ini ed'i .1 i ^-na 1 whl< h will have more 

;,pp,.,,i .... students. Tins wcvinr. .•.!■.->.. .1 iuvolv.. interaction hetween the 
sriii.Ml tt.J the ^ ."inimiii ( V t" i rr-H. ; .■y.f.-nf thtn n'«v exists. 

.; ireer rd.i. ,i* l-«n -.h.'-.M .< n. ,ins t ■ ♦mil-! t-Tidj-es bet we.'n kr.owl eds'.e , 
ll{e. .nnl ... .,M..ti.M,,.l !...•,>....' i..n. Imi'licii ir, f he . o,nn it menl to 
mnke ,.iuc,,M..e t,„.r.. i-'.-vu-,. i - ■ hr . o.-M ! 1 «„ th.-,t 1 e.,.r, in,, .-ur-. in 
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variety of settings other than the classroom and that it is impractical 
for schools to attempt to duplicate existing community facilities and/or 
services. iSchools should seelc to utilize the human resourceSt services » and 
facilities of labor organizations » business establishments » social service 
agencies, private and proprietary schools, institutes of higher education, 
public institutions, and the general community* Education, when infused 
with career education, can become vital and exciting and involve learning 
on both sides of the s hool's walls* 

Career education cannot ensure the successful transition of youth 
from the school to the labor market without appropriate policies and actions 
on the part of government. Industry, and organized labor* Tlherefore, the 
development of channels of communication between these organizations and 
the schools must have high priority at both local and state level. 

It is imperative that the career education thrust be sensitive and 
adaptnb^- to the requirements of the rapidly changing career patterns in 
society. Career education must also be sensitive to the changing relations- 
ship between work and leisure in a sc lety where the amount of leisure time 
is incroasln^* 

Tho Oregon Department of Education believes that career education, as 
it if; df^veloplng in the schools and communitleB of this state, can providt* 
at least a partial means to meet the divergent needs of students, and will 
<is^?ist Individuals to move with a minimum of disront Inulty 'imong their life 
roles. These truths S(*rve as support for the b^*! feP that teachers, parents, 
atid thf nmrnjunitv mnst hf* actively and positively con'^erned with all that 
atfe<'ts tlu' j>r<^wth ot the indivl<hial. 
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REACTXOH SHBRT TO THB 3rd DBAFT 
OF 

WHAT IS CAREER EDUCATION IN OREGON? A CONCEPT PAPER 



Is it conslitent with present philosophies^ policies, objectives an^ 
activities in your school? 



Do you concur with the approach and presentation In tb«» p<M>er? 



Does it contain the essential. elementa necessary to adequately define 
the perimeters of career educa^on? 



\ 

Additional comments (use back of nheet if needed). 



2[) 
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Lent r actor rcsjH>ns j]> i Hjtjj^H • 



\ A) Provide a final ilrait analysis of up to 100, i}.S item, six-paf^e 
pi 1i>t cor rJucat5<Mi as.ser»snu*nL inslniMonts . 

1.1 (%MM-t!i!Mte auk\ su|HM*viso tiihulutioti oi <l;»l \ 

1..? Provide trai'spnrt of data to and fn^'i I'on :IJis, Oregon^ 

us necessary* • 

l..> /\naly*:c: data talnilati:>n by occunat it>nal »vca and state 
v<.'\ ional district uf riv;[)ondcnt!t . 

1.1 Aj>aly.(* :»<)al vt at t.M,u. n{ privu it i ':it.i\Mi dati. 

1..'> SijMiM r i ;j; n; i/'or SN'nth i i rt? cm* ; I'it.Ji i vo ^ •>;i«»'»v»nt s of rospOtiUontS « 
I A PrioriJi.i' ;»<>al statement listint'.. • 



1 .7 



Write and submit final draft airi lysis <>t* ;u lot survey. 




/ 
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riLor cAki.f.R rnnc/vnov iMiourn As.;i/;r,Mi;:T analysis 



Of the sovunty respondents to the pilot Career Hducation Priority Assessment 
instniment, fully were in the field of educotion as teachers, administrators 
or counselors. The remaininp, respondents represented the fields of government^ 
labor, business/industry, and the comimmity-at-lnrj^e* t)nly six of the 
sixteen Career I.ducation regions of Ore^^on were represented, with Region 3 
(Marion, Polk, YaMhill), Ke;».ion 5 (Lane), and Ri\u}on H {J,ickson> Josephine) 
accent inj; fur 73*!.. of tho total response. 

PRTdnrriiis: 

The most hij^Jily rated priorJtie?; consistently noted by the majority of the 
respondents were in three s|ecific area*^. The necessity of adequate 
cor.uaunicat^ion skills :md the value of positive, Kork-rc).<ted attitudes 
may be tjroii(>cd as tl\o two Most hij^hly desirable priorities for career 
cdut'at iun, acconliiin to the survey respondents. Dec i s i on -lu ak i n^; ski 1 Is 
were aJsu con.^i stent ly rated as beini» of hi oh priority, specifically noted 
so by a majority of the non educator respondents. 

Ot the forty-six n sponces with con«nent<i attaclied, tho r»aiority were * • 
submitted by Cilucators and could be grouped in two spin t fie areas. Survey 
instrument lonj;th iuul co!)pI<'vi ty of ethicaj ional j.ir<MMi ron^istently noted 
as »*0'juiria!i at It-ast no-ltTato iinprovri:^ont . 

iiliSlH.TS: 

The pilot Career I-ihic.itiou Priority As-e?;srKM)t iT)sl?\»'!ent starved its 
purpose in the t»A»o intended areas of* iteii \Mljd.>tion r» limited scale 
and resjKnKlent reaction t.lu: in*itru»w,MU in ;'rneial. 

At this tii.K-, thx' tv':»nlet<' (*aree»* l:dii<it » o?i prifMitv ---'ii'ient instrument 
has l>cen sh »rteno«l to i\>rth f'ive itens. the *..<>/, I !''»^.f. of the jioal 
statements revised to eliuinnte mueh <*d»uationiJ i^. v^. f ^i the revised 
stirvey inst rufn^Mit 1 i!.st*»:ii/rU.*'<t to ;>,(^'M) rtMi>-M:.enJ t i . ^i' education, 
e.overnMent, lahf>r, l;e. i ne*v%/ i n lu^^t ?-\* , .in.l t!u ii'Mitif*. .\\ l:\Vi\Q. 



(I'ilot) r..i» i.'(»r r<lnfatii'ii Pfloi'it.- ^., ■...■;;! i.-r-f; 

Hj'r-^lpji !^ey)rn:,uG tpi'l'H-'lt.^ Uu}.' -1^1"^ l-.pj^pj*. ^'■.'l-'./^ill Cpi iyi . 
1 

2(?a) <\ 7 7 ..... 1 

3 ]7 •» 0 4 « - 

4 - - 



5 ?.? 



o 



\ 



11 

n 
u 

1 '•(•'<:) 



14 M 



•If 11 



•The vocabulary in wany goals is ohviotisly Career Kdiication jargon, 
which 1 don't know how to overcome; mabc' a ^jlossary would help." 

"Mst. s-.>mo questions in tern^.s familiar to I •hor nml business." 

"Some statement arc unclear." 

"Confino Mstinj; to one item related to each h.isic precept, so that 
the wliolo thing doesn't ho}', down in technicalities of language; 
smacks of cdiicatione.se." 

♦ 

"(louls are very badly worded; use too mny »inUescribed adjectives." 

"MuostuMV. use trade jar-ion to t\u' e.xtoiil th.u •latiy questions 
.«r»,« not utnlorsJandahlc." 

"I wonder if the teninnolo)i»y used is understood outside the 
educational stafl?" 

'Instrument 1 en r t h * ' : 

*'May he too lenj^thy, isilh so many statements nearly alike. 

'Too lr>:t::.*' 

'Too many {tiostions (»H)nl:;!." 
•\Shorten it; some could he combincl . ** 



ft 



Other; 



"(*onsiilcr chant^in;'. the format iron i riMorl.in'. t- to ;;athering opinions 
ahout statements of what stu^lent-. shoMfd ^»;»tii. Use an opinion 
statement vcale I'rom stroni^ly aj»ree to tt-.^M*.^" disagree/' 

**<^hiest tonnai re is (H ; the people proce^^ i u - t i niortant even 
ii it t iVe-; time. Uveryone .iis owner. hip i <* fl-v. |*art icipate/' 

* ^her« i I \..\y t.> a\oi! :»sKin". thif •:»!(» he prioritized. 

t ' • J.> I lip ; .» ' i » ■ i-i: I ■ ■ 

"lioh «!i> y \\ M),in t«> t»\'orii»iK» ii»ltJir;it .n)i» ! OH./.t. .r d i f'fencttces?** 

•'Must prcf'jc'o quest i iMiivii rt» with ;*;m-. h ♦* i.i r c cvtucation. IVithout 
the [)refat*o ol thr onv^ uitli re-: m\I to lo o.lu.. t i , imUvidual, 
family, etc.» 1 kouM Ijave answered di t fcrr-nt. jy 

**AttiMupt to tcM»o\!' hi ritT*; whirh i !'*;j?r 'Mr: d ^ihts as to the 
u f f\»(.:t i \ onr t h; fliu »t m-im ! ^/-.t.- ir. "*.liriv» effective 

c.n »*rr 'M^- at p> ** 
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2a(2) 
2b(lb) 



2c(16) 



5 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 



13 



14 



Clatsop 

Tillamook 

(Columbia) 

Multnonah 

Washington 

Clackanms 

Marion 
Polk 

Yamhill.. 

Linn. 

B^ntnn 

Lincoln 

Lane 

Dounlas 

Coos 
Curry 

ilackson 
Joscffhitio 

lias CO 

(Mood Rivor) 
( S henna n) 

Ofjschuto';. (corn) 

iJeff'er'-jon 
(Crook) 

Klamath 
Lake 

Wnrrovi 
llnatillfi 
(nnii.-i) 
C'h.-jpl'M) 

'vikcr (Cit.v '-.cl'.ocln) 

Union 

Hallov/a 

Hak'^r 
Hrant 
tiarnpy 
nal^hour 



...... . 

Chuck Dvinohd 



Alan OoetJ? 

r 

Ernie Keller 
At Pfahl 
»1ack Til ton 

Rurr Tanchor 

Ron ftunkres 
.lerry 'Nhiveley 
Ron 01 sen 

Nat Ft^ol 

liill noil 

Chuck ^^l-fin-^ 

Paul Mrtllonop 
'irirth n.-jvin 



*^<in n. Miner 



648-; " 



5d8«'S330. 

967-4387 

689*6500 
fe72.6S7x 
756-3ifS • 

779,-5510 

298-515.5 

548-8148 

882-7721 
276-6f.ir> 



963-4106 



473-3133 
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AgsreKate Uoal . Instrument 

PrA<*r ity* Statement Item Number 



Identify and use basic methods of coimnuni~. 17 
cation* 

Yxiou several factors' that Improve an ( 22 
individual's chances for securing and 
maintaining employment. / 

/ 

Will bo able to participate in some 44 
experience within the world of work« /| 

// 

will develop on awareness of the way ^asic . 8 
meltiods of communication help lndivid(iials 
complete work tasks and participate In 
life roles. 



5 U'lll be able to identify and individually 26 

develop positive attitudes about W)6rke 

0 Begin to understand the relationship 4 

of the producer life role to family^ 
citizen » consumer » individual and 
leaimer life roles. 

7 Demonstrate the attitudes and ,skllls in 12 

employer-employe relations suitable for 
maintalnlnf; proper worklnp, relationships. 



in 



Begin to identify and understand the 
relationship among classwork» activities - 
and choice in careers. 



Be knowleUfieablc of several alternatives 
In post-secondary occupational specializa- 
tion. 



10 



Will be able to identify and participate j ^ 

in a decision-making process. 



.'1 



■ V 

Af:!;.e,..ato |>ri,„ i,v ,li,.riv.n-,ls >c,;i<m , „cn,r.1 i,,., r,.-.|.„„dants . (,V=7,, 
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ARgrep.atc Ooal ' . Instrument 

Priority* Statewe n t . Item Nambiy 



U . ReallKC that training/ t«tr«inlnR may be 38 

required or become deaifable several 
timee durling one's working life. 

12 ^ Will be abli to demonstrate how the 2 

world of work influences the citizen, 
family, individual, producer, learner, 
and consumer life roles. 

13 Apply basic skills that are supportive of jg 
their career development goals (i.e., 
computational, communicative, scientific, 

social, decision making and others). 

■ ■ 

14 Will be able to experience examples of 9 
decision niaVinR in oecupatidhal roles > 

Recognize that some work requires ^ 
individual effort and other work 



16 



requires group |participation« 

Will be able to demonstrate that class- 23 
room-obtained skills are directly related 
to jo^ performance within occupational 
roles. 



17 Will be able to understand and identify 41 
personal aptitudes^ abilities, interests 

and values. 

18 Know the common reasons for which peoples' 25 



employment is terminated* 



10 Will he able to understand and develop 47 

effective interpersonal relationship 
skills. ' 

Will be able to relate one's own 
individtiallty to occupational choices. 

-1 Identify and brjjin to develop inter- 

personal relationship skills. 

Be able to recognise why most members 5 
in a community seek work. 

23 • Will develop an awareness of tfie^way 40 

basic methods of communication lielp 
*^ individuals complete work tasks and 
participate in life roles. 



4» • 
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ARRfogato 
P rio rity* 



Statement 



liistnmont 



24 

25 

26 



27 



28 



29 . 

X 



31 
32 
33 
34 

3:; 



Rftcognize accoptable bthavlors in th« 
home, school* and community* 

Determine post**8ccondary goals and 
formulate appropriate educational 
plans. 

Knows of, and is able to enroll in fareer 
preparation programs) outside of the rec- 
ognized cluster pto^dt^B appropriate to 
their career plan's. 

Recognizes that different experiences 
may create different work habits and 
attitudes. 



S4 



36 



16 



Will be able to identify basic skills 
required for several occupations. 

Understand the ijeed for a monetary system. 

Will understand that opportunities 
for creative expression exist imme 
world of work. ' • 

Develop an awareness of the need for 
creativity in many occupations. 

Will be able to recof»ni2c an Individual's 
interdependence within the community. 

Identify attd describe various tasks 
the student performs within the family. 

Become aware that the world of work r<iqulres 
certain physical movements or skills. 

Identify examples of decision makiti}^ 
in the career development proce^. 

Will be able to understand and identify 
strcnBths. weaknesses, and values of 
individuals and how these character- 
istics affect job choices. 



20 

37 

15 

35 

28 



29 



27 



PriorUy* Statoinont ItWK Nu»b{j>r 



41 



42 



37 ^ Be able to understand tool* as aif cxtcn- jg 

tion of the body* 

t ■ . . . 

58 Experience worklnp, in the community on a 42 

full-tinc 1>a8l8 over an extended period 
of time. 

39 . Understand how state and federal laws 33 

p;o\N!ming employment practices protect 
workers . 

40 Besin to appreciate, understand, and 45 
function in a constructiv'c manner In 

. relationship to the physical environment. 



Be able to Identify attitudes of 43 

others Within the world of work. / 

Understand that groups of employes 30 

can organize to Influence conditions- 

of employes. 



43 . Will know the difference bef/cen ^ ^ 32 

production, distribution, and con- 
sumption. 

4 J . Be able to estimate with considerable 31 

accuracy the take~home pay of any job 
for which he/she applies. 

45 Will be able to demonstrate that occupa** 21 
cions require degrees of physical movement. 

46 Rc'.in to identify workers in the 39 
community. 

47 Be able to Join and participate in a 6 
youth leadership organiaation associated • ■ 
with their area of career preparation. 

Will move from an identification of workerR 24 

to an understandlnp, of work as a need of 

societv. 
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Contractor res|Hms^^ i | i t ies ; 

t.O ProviUe a final draft analysis of up to 1()0» 4H Itom^ six«pMig« 
pilot Career fiducatiuti nssdssmcnt instrtmcnts , 

l.I Ooordtnato and supifrviso talmlatkm of cftt.t hy 
Oregon ?>tat<? Univcn;ity Compitter Ontt r. 

\.2 Provide transport of data to and fro»i Conullis, Oregon* 
as necessary, 

1.3 Analyze data tabulation by occupatronal area and state 
re>;ional district of respondents. 

l.t Anal ye ijoxil statement prioriti zat iun dnta. 

K5 Sufnimri;.c and/^^r .synthisi:e evaluatJvo vommcnts respondents 

!.<» rrioriti.c j>ool statcmcat listiiit'.. 

1.7 Write fimi isubmit filial Uraft analysis of «>ilot survoy. 
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CAIUU-R i:i)IICATfnN' IMUOIUIY ASSr.Sr.MI NT ANAf.Y.srs 



' IUISP()NSE : 

Of the S,000 Career iUtucation Priority Assessment iniitrumtnts <liise«iiift«td, 
1,273 were returned. After discarding nine .returns which were inccupUte 
or bUnk except for comments,- !, 264 returns comprjised ,i 2S.3% v»Ud MSpttA«e 
rate. 77% of the respondents were in the field of education as ttaeh«rs, , 
adminilstrators^ or counselors., ilie remai^ng respondents 'repreidnttd the • 
fields of government, labor, business/industry, and the community •at •Urge. 
All sixteen of the Career F.ducation regions of Oregon werd reprt$tnted» 
with Region 5 (I^ne) accounting for 22* of the total response. 

PRIORITIES ; \ 

As with the pilot c:areer fUlucation Priority \ssessmeni survey, the nost 
highly rated priorities consistently noted by n wojority of the respfMidents 
wore in three specific area:;. The necessity of adcqiKite coinmiffllcatt<^ gtkUls^ 
the value of positive, work-i elated attitudes ^ ami the lumstnict i vo use 

dec ij; ion -maki ng: skil Is were specifically n^ted by ;» nnjority of both th«^ 
educator and non'^-eifuoat or respondents. 

CW WnNTS: 

^ Of the thirteen resvonses with cc^wnents attached, most noted the continued 
excessive use of educat iona 1^ j ar<;on > 

RHSItlTS : 

From the attached Tabulation Summary B\ Priority, any Ket'Jonal Career 
Hducation Coordinator niijht determine how consistent local goal priorities 
were with the statewide mean priorities. Uejiion 7 fCoos, Curry) , RegionlO 
(Deschutes, Jefferson, Crook), and Region 11 (Knamath, fake) divif.ted 
from the statewide mean only to a moderate extent, anfj that may be due 
to a relatively lo\: rospon'^c rate. Of the ^^c^'imi oocttpat ionJl areas 
represented, only the coi;nniinity-at-larjtc :M-onp tliv into.l s i ';ni f icantly 
from the statewide i:UMn, and that may also due to ;i rchitively low (1.3%) 
rctum rate. 
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CARflMR ite^TIOM IKimiTY ASSI:?;SMf Sr 
(Tal)ulat ton SNmimry By fk:i;u(»;:ition;il Area) 




OccunationU Area of Respondoiits 



Rcsjmnses^ (N« 1 264) Rtt» 



(Or) Toachcr 


70.^ 


5S.6% 


(02) Atlministrator 


. ! (.1) 




(05 J Counselor 


101 


8*0% 


(04) Government f-mployoe 






(OS) Lnbor 

* 


<.9 


5.5% 


(06) r.us incss/l mills try 




13.4% 


(07 ) ('omimui i ty -At -Larj»e 


!7 


1.3% 



Noto: 9?^ response from educators (01 )f (02) ♦•(0."^) . 

2'M res)>onses from non-ctlucntors (04) ^(0^. ) + (()(.) + (()*') 



N 

m 

23% 



D 
6% 



l?fvl t(»t;il response's- (M^12(vt) of i.ooo (1) f.fvi.r) d i •:.•■.(•<« i na ted to all groups. 

N -i:'<).t 



.'>.2H'„ rot It fit 



P- S(»(in 



f 
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ERIC 



CARr.HR r.llUCATlON P'tTORlTY ASSKSSMIINT j 
(Tiihultttion -Sinnmary By Rof»ir»n} , | 

Region Counties j Coordinfttor Retpop»i» (H<i64) 



1 

2a(2) 


Clatsop 

Tillamook 

(Columbia) 

Multnomah 


Chuck Dymond 

ft . 
Alan Goetj 


4Q. 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 151 


2b (15) 


Washington 


.... , y 

F;niic Keller / 
Al Pfahl / 


172 


2c (16) 


Clackanuts 


100 


3 


Marion / 
Polk / 
Yamhil 1 


Jack Til ton 


174 


4 


Linn 

r>enton / 
Lincoln f 


Burr l-ancluM- 


77 


S 


Lane 


Ron Mimkres 


273 


6 


Douglas 


Jerry Shivelcy 


57 


7 


Coos 
(lurry 


Uon 01 sen 


17 


8 


.lackson 
Josej>hine 


Nat Ltzcl 


48 


9 


Wasco 

(HuoU Uivcr) 
(Sherman J 


tun Bell 


17 


10 


Deschutes ((:(U;C) 

JotTorson 

(Crook) 




23 


11 


Klamath 
Lake 


Paul M:i 11 once 


20 


12 


Morrow 
Umatm.i 


i.M'th iMvi-. 


46 


13 


r>akcr (City schools) 
Union 
1 1 own 


Chuck Houvl I 


27 


14 


(;rnnt 
Ua rncy 
Malheur 


San BnnntM' 


22 
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(:Aiuu:iM:mK:ATioN iRiottiTY Assl■s,s^ll•;^^l• 

" (Tahulation Stiinmary By Prlorltyl 

Statewide _ . Rc«lon - Occwpttionai Am 

Aggrogato I ZulK'Sc 5 ?rT~S"*'9 10 irT7T3T4 Ol 02 hi Si fi^ M 67 

1 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 2 1 4 1 1 1 1 1 1 8 3 1 1 4 

'2 3 2 .-^ 3 5 S 4 15 19 2 3 T, 3 2 5 2 4 5 2 .5 3 14^ 

3 11 3 3 .3 4 2 2 3 1 7 11 U. <> 3 11 ^ 3 2 6 5 3 2 23' 

4 ' 13 4 4 5 2 5 3 2 32 14 21 0 21 2 5 8 4 3 1 6 2 6 11 
5« . U 6 6 9 ft 4 6 5 3 5 6 5 6 4 6 (> 6 6 2 7- 8 •? 9 

6 1 5 7 4 5 6 4 8 22 13 7 21 28 1» 4 7 5 5 7 1 11 5 13 

7 ^. 8 ri 10 n n 8 7 7 3 17 14 3 10 !3 12 7 9 17 9^ 6 8 6 
a 1ft 7 !) 13 7 7 9ft 5 10 15 24 23 f. 10 10 13 7 19 4 4 4 22 
9 12 10 11 7 13 8 12 14 6 4 9 2 7 7 17^ 2 8 U 11 , 8 10 18 10 

10 5 11 8 11 12 13 14 13 4 1 3 1 4 ft 7 19 10 13 9 11 15 10 1 

11 7 13 13 ir> 9 9 7 19 35-21 4 11 12 8 1 1 31 12 8 16 13 9 9 20 

12 4 9 It 10 15 13 17 9 ft 23 7 20 M 9 '> 9 15 3 24 28 15 3 

13 8 11 12 S 8 10 10 1ft 29 Ift 8 27 50 18 14 13 11 10 10 12 17 12 27 

14 . 17 15 10 17 25 16 l1 11 17 8 5 8 9 13 31 4 15 16 13 10 7 11 5 

15 19 13 19 20 22 2ft 18 vM 8 12 34 23 10 2ft 1ft 3 18 .22 18 23 13 21 15 
1ft 1 1 20 23 2ft 14 17 15 lXl4 29 10 28 23 U 21 24 22 12 14 15 12 27 26 

17 10 18 18 23 24 27 20 27 11 11 18 17 2 23 \ ?. 1^ 20 27 4 22 25 14 12 

18 23 21 22 12 18 23 22 10 10 24 M 19 17 1' JS 14 24 15 26 27 24 40 

19 25 17 2? ir> .:o 19 IS 23 1? 39 M t ^ : \ : 17 20 28 25 26 17 

20 Jl rr. i:. t;i .70 r.i r :i V.\ V\ tr» |m •:(' m :i 1<) 26 29 16 19 8 

M :.H i(, ::s i:, i.'> .:o :n .m ■> i.-. i-.i :\ 18 25 14 14 ift • 2 

IS t(> M 19 19 23 :?3 J3 if. 13 1 1." !i> S H. 19 25 20 28 23 25 18 

23 18 21 17 1(> 17 14 21 2ft 38 35 2b 12 34 19 27. :7 23 17 12 17 35 26 17 

24 2ft 19 21 14 Ift 12 27 15 41 25 30 30 25 16 15 14 16 21 23 20 22 33 29 

25 35 2ft 27 .'4 21 21 2ft 9 1ft 17 1ft ?9 .7(. ?l :o 3> .'ft 14 21 32 20 28 21 
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v.mm r-niicATioN phioritv AssnssMr.rrr (Continued) 

(Tnbulation Suinmjry By Priority) 



tewide 


f 


2a 2b 2c 


3 






Rout on 


'TW1TT2T3*T4 


Qccapational Aroa . 


4 


5' 


JlJL 






26 


37 


22 


20 


21 


26 


22 


25 


25 27 


26 


41 13 22 


29 


37 


21 


25 2S 30 31 21 31 42 


27 


29 








31 


31 


31 


28 13 


9 


19 20 27 


31 


38 


25 


28 30 22 30 29 23 33 


28 


27 








29 


24 


30 


22 37 


38 


39 33 31 


28 


77 




27 26 34 


21 18 3S 21 


29 


34 








28 


30 


28 


34 43 


36 


25 22 41 






3^ 


29 2S 29 


36 19 29^8 


30 


40 


Xf^ 


7K 


X\ 


32 


38 


24- 


30 ^8 27 32 25 44 


74 


40 


18 


31 29 31 27 32 20 16 

• 


31 


38 


71 








28 . 


36 


32 19 


22 


24 26 16 


27 


20 


■-. <* 


30 31 27 35 31 36 34 


if 4» 






•>.> 




30 


3S 


29 


31 40 


34 


29 35 37 


33 


2u 


30 


34 32 38 


19 24 13 24 








•*-7 
.1 / 




27 


32 


3.? 


29 IS 


28 


20 32 11 


X'* 


. • I • 


4 ^ 

• ... 


32 38 33 


16 30 22 19 


1 






^ t 


Sxi 


•/ • * 


33 


33 


40 42 


37 


22 31 42 


34 




38 


33 33 24 


40 34 37 36 












x^ 




34 


38 24 


33 


36 34 21 




3^ 

Ou 


37 


35 36 35 


38 38 30 32 


Ovf 


70 


5b 






34 


30 


35 


37 44 


39 


33 40 38 


3R 




34 


37 34 40 


39 33 34 30 


O f 


7? 


on 


^ < 




» »o 




37 


3() 34 


30 


31 38 40 


It 


34 


"^O 


3<> 37 37 


34 37 32 31 




71 


4 


4 '> 


4 1 
A 1 


t7 


37 


30 


35 33 


32 


27 IS If. 




%3 


2(1 


38 39 32 


37 43 43 25 


oil 


*♦ JL 




.>;' 






4*3 


3R 


33 21 


31 


40 37 y.) 


37 


32 


3h 


42 42 39 


18 36 38 38 




\7 


.•> / 






4 0 




40 


39 39 


44 


43 42 V} 


X(\ 






39 35 43 


44 39 42 35 




i > 




44 


:•;(> 


4 1 
• 1 




41 


41 3<. 


41 


42 3(, 3fi 


3!> 


42 


39 


40 41 36 41 42 44 44 


42 


7-1 




41 




42 


34 


43 


4S 30 


4r> 


;?S' 41 3(> 


43 


41 


4 ^ 


41 40 41 


45 45 45 45 


43 


4-. 


41 


4n 




43 


42 


■\2 


A?. 4n 


40 


44 13 i:, 


4.-, 


■1.1 


in 


43 43 44 


33 41 4Q 43 


44 


44 


4 t 


4;; 


r; 


44 


1 1 


44 


44 31 


13 


3r> 14 


1 1 


" < * 
• 


r. 


14 44 42 45 44 39 39 


4r, 


i:. 


4; 


4:; 


4 1 


t:. 


4:. 


jr. 


t3 


): 


1^ i:; 1' 


J ,■ 


1.^ 


' 1 


43 45 45 


42 40 41 37 
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(:\iu:i:r friKKiATioN nu(mm A«.si?sri*^i.>r 

Aggregate <k>al * 

Priority** ...^«ifil^JL_ 

1 Take nnd follow instntctioits. 

2 Develop positive individual attitudes nhout work. 

'3 DcmonHtrntc nbillty to work coopcrativoly with other 

workers and nmnnRem^nt. . 

4 Identify the main fftctorf; that imf»rovc an individual's 

chances for getting and holding a joh. ^ . 

5 Demonstrate the attitudes and skit Is' In employer-fmployfe 
relations suitable for maintaiiiinf? Kood work inr/ relationships t 

^» Hhu basic methods of communication. 

7 Rccftnni.'o that some work requires individml effort and 
other work reiptirus Rroup participation. 

8 Rcco;',ni2e that workers must prodttce at designated levels 
in order to maintain emploptent. 

y Understand t!ic relationship between various kinds of ciasswork 

; ntl a particular career. ^ 

1^^ Iflcntifv sevoriil alternative occupMti<nis beyond hifih school* 

11 Apply basic skills that are supportive ol their career gOals 

(i-c», computational, communicative, sr i en ti tic,' social, 
tlc ' i siot!-rMk inj;) . 

1* Itmterst.uul and identify pcr.>on:il ^-^ptit'uie , fhilities, 

interests, and values. 

y^ Participate in a decis ton-mak in^- rrrMw.* , 

11 D(:iiu»n •trat e h^w the world ol *;oi t infirenre:: the citizen, 

faiiiil'-^ indi^iihial , prodtu<M\ h ;:t . tnd vottsumer, 

1 > INmIi/.o th.it t r.t i It i n>»/n.»t i n i n;! .m 1* ». u.iied several times 

ilnr \\\*\ unr up - k in;; 11 t*i . 

V«ir!iiil*y ihr iir»u>n *c..json. <>r rlii l« Wf)»l.# ?-*s employment 
t orniiMted . 

J DettM-'nino j:<>al.; for jtfter h»;: s».h<K»f rtMiatilate appropriate plans 
IS Ik^late one*s in;M intliv ith>;il i t.\ to ip.it i ttnnl choices. 
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CAUf-nU r.lHfCATION MIIORITY ASSf:SSf.n.X1 Klontlnued) 

Coal 
Stnt«mont 

timierstaiul why most wembor** \n » cotnmunity seek ^rk* 

. Umlcrstnm! an Individual's inter -dojicndonoe withtn th# tIMtianitf./ 

no^^in to understand the rclationsht|i of the producoir to tolly » 
citizen» consumer, indiyiditalt the learnor. 

Identity ba<iic !;kills rbquircd for sover?U occiipiittons* 

Undcrstnnd »trenj»ths, wcaknesJies, and values of individuAli 
ami hotv those characteristics affect Job choices. 

l)et:u>nstiMtc that what skills «'ir<? tcanuM in the classroom 
arc directly related to the job. 

Demonstrate skills and attitudes necessary to obtain and 
maintain employment in a variety of ocaipat ions. 

Be<;in to apjn-eciate the need to act in a const nictive. manner 
in relationship to the physical environmont . 

» 

Soo first hand examples of decision -mannj; in occupatioaal roles. 

Rocofhire how the work he/she doc.; fits )nio our society. 

Rccounire that different experience:, uuw «:risite different 
work hal)its and attitudes. 

Develop aa awareness of the hasic method'^ (*f communication 
which bclpfi understand inj; of our complex t^ociety. 

Partjeipate in several experience's vithin Hu? world of work. 

tluderstjiiul the relation'dup of snriet ' pnuhictivencss and 
the monetarv system. 

lurt)!! in c.ircor preparation prt ".i ; rp»»)MTiate to career plans. 

Undt.M^tnp*! .tttilo.fcs oi ^Ih* r-; with in the uuiMd of work. 
Develop :iu awareness ol the n<ed <'i>r ertMtivity in many occupation 

Ihiderstanvl th.it oppt>rtnnit i**;* for (.n-aft\t <>;prossion exist 
in the world of worl . 

r.stimate uitli c«.»ns iilerab Ic arcuraey the. t;»} e home pay of any 
\nh ['or wliich he/f*.lio apfilie -. 
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flARliliR r:i)in:ATION PI IOIUTY A8SK^uS^m^f^ (ContilWid) 



. Aggref>at> Goal 

Priority*A Statmimit . 

39 ^ Understand how state and federal lavs governing enployntnt 
^ practices affect both employer and employee. 

40 Uoscribc various tasks the student performs within tht fanlly* 

41 Understand that groups of employees can organiie to influtnct 
conditions, wages, and benefits (health insurance* ptnslons) 
of employees. . 

42 Identify workers of various occupations in the connpiity. 

43 Identify tho difference between production, distribution* 
and consumption. 

* 

44 Ux]>erjencc working in the comnMmity on n full-time basis 
over an extended period of time. 

45 Participate in a youth leadership organi/.ation associated with 



the area of career choice. 




. ♦♦Note: AuJl^^Jiatc priority tU srej^ards rcf.ion or occup it »{' respondants. (N^1264) 
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Robert W* Tormey 

Management Consu/uwt 



P.O*Bdx12e92 
Sattm, Ortgon 97309 




Mr.^Harv Harmon, S|Vl^oi:lU^n 



Career Develonmont 
Oregon Department of fiiluv-.at i«>n 
942 Lancaster Drive, :i.V.. 
Salem> Orenont ovMio 

RE: CAREnR EDnCATliKi STUliIiNT COMPini.MCY ASSHSSMHNfr 
Dear Marv: 

Please find attache! tlu? following: 



* ContrnotcJ project object ivc<;, 

* ReconwfM.loii «;uiilel inos, ?>roccdures, ami tar^^ot populntion* 

* RocommMithul pilot survey cov^cr letter. 

* Reconmenil -mI cover letter to Ro<tional Coontuiators* 

* RecoMnion»lc I cover hotter to toachors. 

* RocoriM.Mi.iol in'Uior ?ilieet for ijrailos three ami six, 

* UecoMi.umhtil answor sheet, for grades nine ami twelve. 



Recoiuu'fiJpd stM^orate «{uestionai res for nrado'^ three, six, 



T believe these iteii \:\\\ truvo satisfactorv for vottr nroject objectives. 
If you hnve quest i«>Tr;, or i« I can ht^ of furthrr ;i«;j'.i:;tnnct*, please Uo not 
hesitate to call on \ 



nine, ami tv.olv??* 



Thank you for your ;iM»i.sr inct* and coofierat ion. 



Coj^lially, 



RUT/b 

Attachments. 
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CONlRACltD mm] OHJlCIIVtS 



Contractor Responsibilities 

4.0 Provide recommended guidelines* procedures, cover letter, and a model 
career education student competency assessment, Instrument suitable for 
surveying up to 2,000 seventh and eleventh grade students statewide. 

(Assessment Instrument modified to survey up to 2,000 third, sixth, ninth, 
and twelth grade students statewide.) 

4.1 Coordinate and cooperate with the Oregon Department of Education 
Career Development Specialist. 

4.2 Recommend guidelines and/or procedures for the survey. 

4.3 Recommend a target population to be surveyed. 

4.4 Develop a recommended cover letter with Instructions for the target 
population. 

4.5 Develop a recofmnended model student competency assessment instrument. 

4.6 Recommend guidelines and/or procedures for a pilot test*bf the survey 
instrument on up to 200 students. 



. Miscellaneous Coiwnents on Procedures 

^-^ Career Education Student Assessment 

All questions have been written to at l»»ast one grade level uelow the grade 
level in which testing will occur. 

i 

A pilot survey of at least two hundred (bO fron> each grade level) should be 
conducted within the Willamette Valley at least three weeks prior to the full 

^student assessment. The questionnaire would then be revised, accordingly and 
^tributed to one regional coordinator in each of the areas indicated on the 

-ansyer sheet. 

Re^onal coordinators should be given the responsibility to see that a reason- 
aolls cultural , economic, and sex representation is made in each of their 
regies • 

Questionnaires should be returned directly to Marv Harmon at the Oregon Depart- 
ment of Education within one week of dissemination. 

Either machine scored or specially printed answer sheets could be used, but the 
specially designed questionnaire is recommended tor at" least the third grade 
level. 




(Model Pilot Survey Letter) 



Dear Teachers: 

The attached questionnaires ^and answer sheets are being distributed to two 
hundred,.students In grades 3, 6, 9,. and U In Oregon as a pilot survcty of an., 
assessment of career education needs in the state. 

Third grade teachers are asked to read the questions directly to their stu- 
dents; all others should be student read. It Is estimated ttiat the student 
should be able to complete the assessment 1n'lb~2U minutes but should be gWen 
nibre time if needed. The questions have been written to at least one gr^ade 
level below that.of the tested students. 

Please return the questionnaires, answer sheets and your v/r1tten comments to 
Narv Harmon, Specialist, Career Development, Oregon pepartment of Education, 
942 Laticastfer Drive NE. Salem, OR 97301, by September 16, 1977, so that they 
may be used in revising the inistrtiment. Please be specific and reference any 
cortments td competencies by nuinber. Administration of the revised assessment 
is planne^J^for October 3. 



\ 



Thank yoi^ for your assistance. 



Sincerely, 



Monty Multanen 
L)i rector 

Career and Vocational Education 
37b.3b84 



f'»'l: rr 
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(Model Cover Letter) 



o ■ 
ERIC 



Dear Regional Coordinator: 

The enclosed questionnaire .nd answer sheets have been developed tor the 
student assessment portion of the career education state plan and. are t> 
result of the competency prioritization which was conducted in the state during 
1977. The questions have been correlated with the grade level at which. tJ^e 
/competencies are commonly introduced and have been written to a.t least one 
reading level below the tested grade level. 

Five hundred copies at each grade level per grade level) have been sent to 
four regions within the state. We ask ti«dt you distribute them within your 
district with the best cultural, economic* racial, sex, etc., representation 
possible. 

Please request that all qu -stionnaires and cojiipleieu answer sheets be returned 
directly to Marv Harmon, tcmvr tducati on Specialist, Oregon Department of 
Education, 942 Lancaster Drive NL. Salem, OR M/JUl, by October 7. 

'i Sincerely, 



(lurity (iultanon 
Director 

Career anu Vocal lunal tducation 

Mri:rr 
Enclosure 
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(Model Assessment tetter) 



dear Teachers: , - 

The attached questionnaires and answer sheets are being distributed to^ZtOQO 
students In four regions In grades 3, 6, 9, and 12 In Oregon In order to assess 
the students' perception of their degree of competence In the stated act tons* 
This Information win be analyzed In relationship to career education needs In 
^Oregon. The questions haVneen correlated with the grade level at which the 
competencies are comrnonly Introduced and have be^ written at least one grade 
level below that of the students being tested. 

Please return the questionnaires and completed answer sheets to Marv Ha^non, 
Career Development Specialist, Oregon Department of Education, 942 Lancaster 
Drive. NE. Salem, OR 97301, by October 7. 1977. 

Sincerely, 



Monty Multanen 
Director 

Career and Vocational Education 

W:rr 
Enclosures 
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CAREtR EDUCATION S1UUENT ASSESSMENT 

4 



(Answer Sheet) 
Grades Three and Six 



Please mark the symbol showing how well you think you can do each of the things 
on the question she^t. Thank you for your help.. 



I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Z 
2 
2 
2 



3 



5 b 



not at all 



average 



very well 



6, 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

lb. 

16. 

17. 

IS. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

2b. 



1 




II 
II 
tl 



tl 
It 



II 
tl 



II 

U 



•t 

It 

II 
ti 
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aoction A 
I. 1 



'J* 



<• • 
6. 

10, 

Hi. 

16. 
IV. 

i^'i. 



1 

H 

Cj O 

H 

O 4> 



2 



o 

» • 



rivv.knj 11 In-.* ;rm.i l.v/)lvo 



O O 



I 



\ 



/ 



rH O 

C3 P 'S 

O > 

; <n • : 



H 

O 







J 


1/ 

• • 


J 


'".>. 


1 ?. 


'\ 


I 

a ; 


«. 


> 


I / 




j. 




7. 


1 




•'i 






1 :■ 








^^^^ 


1 




* • 


i> 




1 .•• 


*) 




\) 




1 :^ 




;. 
'1 










.'! 










1 


! 




1 .' 




i . 






] 




■ 1 




• 


1 






f 




1 .• 




/ 










1 . 






1 :■ 




1 






1 










1 




1 




1 


1 






I 




\ 




/| 


\ , 




1 






\ , 




'•>L!!,::-; 
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CAREER, EDUCATION STUDENT ASSESSMENT 

y (Question Sheet) 
Third Grade 



Section. A 



Read each question carefully to the students. Have them circle t»ie approprlatf 
response to questions one through four on their answer sheet. Have them erase ^ 
well if they change an answer. 

1. 1 « Eastern Oregon 2 « Portland Metro Area 3 « Southern Oregon 
4 - Western Oregon 

2. 1 « Female 2 * Male 
.3. 1 s Third grade 

4. 1» Black 2 = Caucasion 3 = Hispanic 4 * Indian b = Oriental 6 « Other 
(They do not have to answer this question but It will help us to determine 
If we have obtained a representative sample.) 

Example: "Circle the number one to tell them that we live in Eastern Oregon." 
Section B 

Read each question carefully to the students. Have them circle the symbol on 
the answer sheet which they feel best shows how well they can do the Items 
listed. The symbols are: 

— . . I cannot do it. ^. ^ 1 can do it. Jf I can do It very well. 
Example: How well can you make your bed? 

— I cannot do it .. JL_ ^ can do it. B I can do it very well.. 

b. How well can you tell me about the jobs you do at honie? 

6. How well can you tell me what things you make for yourself, for your 
family, and for other people? 

7. How well do you know why people work? 

b. How well can you tell about the ways we use our community? 

9. How well can you tell me how what we say, helps us do things better? 

10. How well can you make choices? 

11. How well can you tell me why we need money? 

12. how v/ell can you tell me how we say things to each other? 

13. How well can yo-.i tell me how yuu should hchdve at home?, at school, and 
in the community? 

14. How well can you tell mo what would help you to choose a job? 

lb. Other: Ask them to tell you whdt other th'ngs they think would help them 
to do a better job in their life roles. Please include a list of their 
responses with the answer sheets. Thank you. 
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CAREER EDUCATION STUDENT ASSESSMENT 

(Question Sheet) 
Sixth Grade 



Section A 

X 

Read each sentence carefully. Circle the number on. your answer^sheet which 
tills us about you. If you change an answer, please erase very well. 

Example: 1 live In: .1 * Eastern Oregon 2 » Portland Area 3 " Southern 
Oregon 4 » Vies tern Oregon (except Portland). 

If you live In Seaside, you would circle number 4 for Western Oregon. 

1. I live in: 1 « Eastern Oregon 2 « Pbrtiahd Area 3 * Southern Oregon 

4 ' Western Oregon. 

2. I an: 1 ~ a girl 2 = a boy. 

3. Circle number 2 to tell us that you are in the sixth grade. 

4. I am: 1 « Black 2 - Caucasion 3 =^ Hispanic 4 « Indian b « Oriental 

6 « Other. , , 

You do not have to answer this question, but It will help us If you do so. 

Section B 

Read each question carefully, putting the v/ords, "How well,", in front of each 
sentence. Then ci^'cle the symbol on the answer sheet which best says how 
well you think you can do it. 

Example: How well can you make your bed? If you do not know how or never do 
it, you would mark: 



Not at all JLIJ. Averaae .,|.fl Very well 

How well: 

f>. Can you tell about the jobs you do at home? 

6. Can you show how work affects ottier roles? 

7. Uo you know that work can require <i person to do things In a group? 
B. Uo you know how the producer role relates to your other roles? 

9. Uo you know why most people v/ork? 

lU. Can you tell about the ways we use our community? 

11. Do you know that how we say something h Ips us to do better at work? 

12. Can you make choices? 

13. Do you know why we need money? 
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14. Can you describe the different ways we say. things to each other? 

Xh. Do you know how tools can be i»sed to help you better use your bo(ty? 

16. Do you know that other things wou do affect the way you feel about work? 

17. Do you like work? 

18. Do you know that many jobs need you to do things In new w^ys? 

19. Do you know how you should behave at home. In school, or In the community? 

20. Do you know that a job can give you a chance to make, do, or say things In 
a new way? 

21. Can you tell about the skills needed for different jobs? 

22. Do you like, know about and take care of the world around you? 

23. Do you know what would help you to choose a job? 

24. Do you like people and think people like you? 

25. Other: Please use the answer sheet to tell us what other things would 
help you do a better job in your roles as a citizen, producer, consumer. 




learner, family member, or individual. 



Thank you for your help. Please return this form and your answet* sheet to your 
teacher. 



CAREER EDUCATION STUDENT ASSESSMENT 

(Qutstlon Sheet) ^ 
Ninth tirade 

Section A 

m 

Read each sentence carefully. Circle the number on your answer sheet whtch tells us 
about you. If you change an answer, please erase very well. 

Example: I live In: 1 « Eastern Oregon 2 » Portland Area 3 « Southern Oregon* 

4 - Western Oregon (except Portland). ' 

If you live In Seaside yoM would circle number 4 for Western Oregon. 

1. I Vive in: 1 « Eastern Oregon 2 « Portland Area 3 « Southern Oregon 

4 » Western Oregon. 

2. I am: 1 = a girl 2 « a boy. 

3. Circle number 3 to tell us that you are In the ninth gYade. 

4. I am: 1 « Black 2 « Caucaslon 3 = Hispanic 4 « Inalan 5 « Oriental 

6 « Other 

(You do not have to answer this question, but it will help us if you do.) 
Section B 

Read each question carefully putting the words, "How well," in front of each 
sentence. Then circle the number on the answer sheet which best says how well 
you ,think you can do it. 

Example: How well do you make your beo? 

1 « not at all 2 = a little 3 = average 4 = well b = very well 

If, you think you always do it very wcl 1 , you would circle number b on the 
answer sheet. 

How wel 1 : 

b. Can you describe the tasks you do within your fainily? 

6. Can you show how the work world influences the citizen, family, individual, 
producer, learner, and consumer roles? 

7. Do you recognize that work can require both individual and group effort? 
y. Do you understand how the producer role relates to the other life roles? 

« 

9. Do you know why most people want to work? 

10. Do you know how a person needs and is needed by the community? 
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. -2- . ■ . '• • . / . . 

* ■ * 

/ 

/ 

U. Do you know "how communication helps people complete job tasks? 

Aro you able to make decisions on a joo? ' * 
U. 00 you know several ways you can get job training after high school? 

14. Can you demonstrate the skills and attitudes needed to maintain a good 
working relationship with a boss? 

15. Can you understand the relationship between classwork activities and 
career choice? 

16. dan you participate in a decision-making process? 
Can you understand the need for money? 

18. Can you Identify and use basic methods of communication? 

19. Can you apply basic skills to your career development goals? 

20. Can you recognize that experience creates work habits and attitudes? 

21. Can you identify factors which improve a person's chances of getting a 
job? 

2E. Can you show that classroom-obtained skills are Sirectly related to job 
performance? 

23. Do you know the common reasons for a person's job being terminated? 

24. Do you show a positive attitude about work? 

^5. Are you aware of the need for creativity in many jobs? 

26. Do you understand that workers are protected by laws? 

27. Can you recognize acceptable behaviors in the home, school, and community? 

28. Can you identify the basic skills required for several occupations? 

29. Do you realize that persons my retrain several times during their working 
life? 

30. Can you identify your abilities, interests, and values? 

31. Can you get some kind of work experience? 

32. Are you able to relate your individuality to career choice? 
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33. Do you reVate with others? 

34, Do you understand tools . as an ex^tension of the body? 



35. Other; Please use the answer sheet to fill In any additional skills 
which would help you In^your roles as a cltlzen^producer, consumer, 
. learner, family mewder, or Individual. 

Thank you for your help. Please return this form and your answer sheet tp your 
teacher. . / 
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CAREER EDUCATION STUOEMI ASSESSHENT 

J \ 

(Question Sheet) 
Twelfth Grede 

Section A 

Read each sentence carefully. Circle the number. on your answer sheet which 
tells us about you; If you change an answer, please erase very well* 

Example: I live In: I « Eastern Oregon 2 » Portland Area 3 « Southern Oregon 

4 » Western Oregon (except Portland). , 

If you live In Seaside you would circle number 4 fdr Western Oregon. 

1. I live In: 1 = Eastern Oregon 2 « Portland Area 3 « Southern Oregon 

4 « Western Oregon. | 

i 

2. I am: 1 « a female 2 » a male. ! 

3. Circle number 4 to tell us that you are In the 12th grade. 

4. I am: 1 « Black 2 = Caucaslon 3 = Hispanic 4 « Indian 5 - Oriental 

6 « Other ^ 

(You do not have to answer this question, but it will help us If -you do.) 

Section . B , , ^ 

Read eich question carefully putting the words, "How well," in front of each 
sentence. Circle the number on the answer sheet which you feel best represents 
the degree to which you are able to do each of the things listed. The numbers 
and their meanings arc: 

1 « not at all 2 = a little 3 Average 4 - well 5 = very well 
Example: How well do you pitch a softball? 

If you are the school's star pitcher, you probably would circjle very well.' 
Ho w wel 1 : 

b. Can you describe the tasks you do within your ftiRii 1y? 

t). C<m you show how the world of work influences the citizen? 

7. Cjn you recognize that work can require both Individual and group effort? 

8. Can you understand how the producer role relates to the other life roles? 

9. Uo you know why most members of a communi ty seek work? 
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2- ^ 

10. Can you recognize the ways persons are Interdependent within the comminlty? 

V 

U. Do you know how communication helps people complete work tasks and par* 
ticlpate In other roles? 

12. Are you able to roal^ decisions In a job? 

13. Do you know several alternatives for job training after high school? 

14. Do you know that work requires physical movement and skills? 

lb. Can you demonstrate the skills and attitudes needed to mai/itain a good 
working relationship with a boss? / 

16. Can you understand the relationships between classwork adtiWtles and 
career choice? 

17. Can you Identify and participate in a decision-making process? 

18. Do you understand the need for a monetary system? 

19. Are you able to enroll in career preparation programs outside your career 
cluster classes? 

20. Can you identify and use basic methods of communication? 

21. Can you understand tools as an extension of the body? 

22. Can you apply basic skills to your career development goals? 

23. Can you recognize that experience creates work habits arfd attitudes? 

24. Can you identify several factors which improve^a person's chances of 
getting a job? 

25. Can you show that classroom-obtained skills are dir ctly related to job 
performance? 

26. Do you know the common reasons for a person's job being terminated? 

27. Can you identify and show positive attitudes about work? 

28. Can you understand how people's strengths, weaknesses and values affect 
their job choices? 

29. Are you aware of the need for creativity in many occupations? 

30. Can you identify examples of docision-maki ng^^ 

31. Do you understand that groups of employees can organize to influence 
their working conditions? 



eg 



I 



32. ' Do you understand how eibployment practice laws protect workers? 

33. Can you recognize acceptable behaviors In the hoiiie« school, and community? 

34. , Oo you understand that the work'? WtM^d offers chances for creative 
expression? , 

35. ICan you determine your post-high school goals and your educational plans 

to fit them? , 

. • ' • ■ 

36. Can you Identify the basic ski Is required for several occupations? 

37. Do you realize that "persons- may retrain several times during their working 
life? . ' 

38. Can you identify your abilities; Interests, and values? 

3i^. Are you able to experience working full time tor a long period of time? 
4U, Can you identify other people's attitudes within the world of work? i 

41. Can you participate in some kind of v/ork experience? ! 

j 

42. iJo you appreciate, understand and function in a positive way in relation- 
ship to the physical environment? / 

43. Are you able to relate your individuality to career ano job choice? 

44. Have you developed your interpersonal relationship skills? 

4I\. Other: Please use the answer sheet to fill in any additional skills 
which would help you in your life roles. 
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STEP 0 U Eu Identify your need for further counselor training. Do you have an IMPORTANT need, 

r^OERATE need or NO need for further counselor training in the areas designated 
in the clThter column? Check (X) one answer for each statement given. ' 






STEP TWO: Identify If your counselor \ 

PARTIALLY MET, or NOT BEING 
in the boxes provided on th( 


training needs. are BEING MET, 
MET by checking (X) one answer 
^ right. 

\ • 


JIIP,. 


1 

MODFRAIfLY 
mPORTAIlT 


NOT 


1. COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 




iictru 


..PARTIALLY 


MapH mat 

, BEIiia Met 








A. To understand and apply principles olf 
human behavior. 










• 




D. 10 rcC09i>i2e ana appiy counselor 
characteristics which facilitate 
human growth. 














C. To use effective counseling skills 
(individual and group). 














1. To use techniques for helping others 
through: 

a. Goal setting 




• 










b. Group processes 














listening skills 














d. Confrontation skills 














e. Case stuJv techniques 








r 


r 




f. Individual ca" conferencing 






ffi 



2 



n 



Dear Fellow Counselor, 

You are being requested to complete this counselor training needs assessin< nt. Counselors throughout 
the statfe are receiving the survey as a means of providing input into a crucial question: WHAT ARt YOUR 
hEEOS FOP FURTHER COUNSELOR TRAINING? The purposes of the survey are (1) to gather information about your 
needs for further. counseling training, and (2) to use the compiled information in the development of 
future training opportunities, and the development of the career education state plan. The information 
will be compiled by' the Oregon Department of Education and will be shared with counselor training, insti- 
tutions in Oregon. THA^K YOU for your cooperation in completing and returning the needs assessment. 

I 

Student Services & Career & Vocational Education Section 
OREGON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. Salem. Oregon 
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COUNSELOR 



TRAINING 



NEEDS 



ASSESSMEi^T 



DIRECTIONS FOR 
The needs 



In the center column 
the leiTt simply mark an X 
on tne right mark 



COMPLETING THE NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
assessment has four basic steps: 

Step One: to identify your needs {very important, moderately important, 

or not important). ^ 
Step Two: to identify if your n€'-:ds are met (being met, partially met, 

or not bei»"g met). 
Step Three: to identify some information about yourself. 
Step Four: to. return the survey immediately, 
are listed possible needs of counselors for further training. In the colunm on 
in the box which beat describes how important the need is to you. In the column 
an X in the box which best describes how well the need is being met for you. 

Example 



Very 

Iir.DOr lant 


Modt'rately 
Iiiiporlant 


Not 

Imuortant 




Need Being 
Met 


Need i'.et 
Partially 


need Not 
Ueinq "'ot 


X 






To understand and apply principles of 
human behavior. 









The fibnve example demonstrates ^ strong need v;hich is partially being met. Pl^^se complete al 1 items. 



I UP "IJJW.I ' 



! 
f 



n 



VERY 
IMP, 


MODERATELY 
IMPORTANT 


NOT 
IMP. 




Need 

BEING MET 


Ueed Met 
PARTIALLY 


l^eed m 
BEIHG Met 








1. To use effective counseling skills 
(Individual and group), (continued) 
g. Problem- solving methods 














h. Effective communications 














1, Testing strategies 














j. Effective analytic methods 














k. Enabling skills 














1. Climate and rapport building 














m. Resolution skills 














II. f^NAGEMENT AND PLANNING 

A. To organize and utilize time effec- 
tively. 














B. To develop guidance curriculum 














C. To implement guidance curriculum 














D. To develop planning strategies 














E. To develop meaningful student records 
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ERIC 



VERY 
IMP. 


HOOERATCLY 
IMPORTANT 


NOT 
IMP. 


1 


Need 

BEING MET 


ileed Met 
PARTIALLY 


Need HOT 
BEING Net 








11. MANAGEMENT AND PLANNING (continued) 

F. To publicly relate rights of students 
and parents to counseling programs and 
services. 














G. To provide due process to students and 
parents. 






- 








H. To develop and Implement counseling and 
guidance policies In the school and 
district. 






■ - 




• 




I. To develop and implement a guidance 
plan to meet minimum standards. 














J. To effectively register students 
thereby reducing undue schedule 
changes. 






• 








TTI PFRSONAI TNTFRAfTTflN OF THF rOtlW^iFI OR 

111. rCrNjUI'inL i n 1 CrvrAU 1 i U11 Ui 1 nc V«UuMOL.l.vr\ 

A. To better establish positive human 
relationships. 














B. To better encourage individuals to 
express ideas and feelings clearly. 








r 






C. To develop a/id ' 'oster understanding 
among other 
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VERY 
IMP. 


MODERATELY 
IMPORTANT 


NOT 
IMP. 




Need 

BEING MET 


Need Met 

PARTIALLY 


Heed HOT 
CEIHG riet 








2. CONSULTING (contlnued)^ 
c. With parents 






• 








d. 


By developing consulting 
skills 






V 








e. 


On behavioral issues 














f. 


On academic Issues 




) 


. . - 








3. BEING A RESOURCE PERSON 

a. By understanding community 
neeas 














b. 


By developing advisory 
committee 














c. 


By developing understanding 
of needs of the school staff 




1 










d. 


By developing understanding 
of needs of students 















e. 


Through skills of assisting 
students and staff In needs 
resolution 
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f. 


By spreading guidance pro- 
grams and services through- 
out tl^^chool 









r 



VERY 
IMP. 


MODERATELY 
IMPORTANT 


NOT 
IMP. 




Nfed 

BEING HEX 


Need Met 
PARTIALLY 


H«td HOT 

BEING Met 








III. PERSOf^AL INTERACTION OF THE COUNSELOR 
(continued) 

D. To maintain professional ethical 
standards. 




« 

• 










E. To better fulfill my counselor role 

1. COUNSELING 

a. by developing attending 
skills 














b. by developing responding 
skills 














c. by developing Initiating / 
skills 














d. by developing communicating 
skills 














e. by developing resolution 
skills 


• 












f . by developing evaluation 
skills 
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2. CONSULTING 

d • ri 1 <>ii 1 nu 1 \ 1 uuu 1 3 
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b. With groups 









ii 



VERY 
IMP. 


f 
t 

MODERATELY 
IMPORTANT 


IMP. 




Heed 

BEING MET : 


Need Met 
PARTIALLY 


Need NOT 
BEK^ Met 1 








IV. CAREER GUIDANCE COMPETENCIES (continued) 

H. To work with the learners In Involv- 
ing parents in the learner's career 
•development. 


\l 

\t 
\ 












V. YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS which have not been 
included 1n the survey. Simply list them. 

A. 




• 




\ 

i 






B. 














_^ L—A 








Grand- 
father 
clause 


Basic 

Counselor 

Certificat 


Stand. 
Certi- 
if icate 


'STEP THREE: SOME h/fORMATION ABOUT 

YOURS^F: 

* Please identify on the lift, your level of 
certification, 


1-5 years 


6-10 years 


M years plus 


Portland 


Eugene - 


Coast 


* Please identify on the right, the number of 


Eastern 
Oregon 


Southern 
Oregon 


Centra 
Oregon 


* Please identify on the left, your general 
' geographical location. Check (X) one. 














* Please identify on the right the type of coun- 
selor certificate you hold. 


C f 






STEP FOUR: Please place survey in 
envelope ajid return immediatelv. THANK YOU 
for your input 1 
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.ERY 
IMP. , 


MODERATELY 
IMPORTANT 


KOT 
IMP. 


i ' ■ ■ ■ 


Ntied 

Qfi lNG MET 


Weed Met 
PARTIALLY 


Ueed \m 
BEING Met 


•" . J 






IV. CAREER GUIDANCE COMPETENCIES 

A. To help students Identify and clarify 
persona liabilities. Interests and 
values In relation to their career. 
^ development. 




• 










* 

6. To help learners discover. the Inter- ' 
actions and relatlcmshlps among life 
roles, personal life style» arrtd occu- 
pational choice. 














C. . To help learners acquire and apply 
/decision -making skills. 

-J ^ 














D. To orovlde learners with occupational 
in^ .rmation. 














r. To den^onstrate a knowledge of appro- 
priate use of commercially produced 
and te-icher-made tests in assisting 
the learners in their career develop- 
ment. 








t 






f. To help learners identify and under- 
stand the differences in won' ing 
relationships associated wijtn 
various occupations. 














\ G. To identify and use school and com- 
1 munity resou-^ces which wilt assist 
' the tear '' -5 in their career develop- 
nie.t. 
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Final Report 
Prepared For 

Student Services and Career and VoCatUnal Education Section 
Oregon Department of Educaltlon 
Salem, Oregon 



OREGON COUNSELOR TRAINING NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



By 

Jerry Brown 
Jerry McCubbIn, Ph.D. 
of 

CasCfide Counsolinn (".'nter 
1017^ SW Barbur l.iiv.'. 
'■ortland, OH 9/?l'J 
246-8?0i 
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The purpose of this report is to suiimiarize the results of the data by 
Vogelbeck Computing Center of Northwestern University. The data Is the result 
of the Oregon Counselor Training Needs Assessment administered by the Student 
Services and Career and Vocational Education Section of the Oregon State De- 
partment of Education. Every counselor holding a position In a Local Education 
Agency In the State of Oregon received a copy of the assessment Instrument. 
Upon completion of the Inventory the counselors were asked to mall the completed 
inventory to Marv Harmon at the Oregon State Department of Education. 

Th1s\report reflects only the data that was submitted to the Vogelbeck 
Computing Center in accordance with pre determined timelines. 

An effort was made to interpret the data accordincj to the following value 
levels. 

Needs: Ver> Important 
Moderate / 
Not Important 

Met: Being Met 

Partially Mot 
Not Met 

Level of Certification: 

Those coiin!u?1ors holdirid Crandfathor (. :rt. i I ir.,it. iiin 
Those (-ounselors holding <i Basic CortificMtr 
Those counselors holding a Standard Cerii f j(:<it.!> 

I 

Geographical Areas of Oregon: ^ j 

1) Portland 

2) Willamette? Valloy 

3) Coast 

4) East 

5) South 

6) Centre] 

Years o-*^ ExpfnMenci^ as a r.ourr.ojor-; 

1) 1-5 yrars 

2) 6-10 years 

3) II + >oarb 
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The follovifing items were Included in Mie Oregon Counselor Training Needs 
Assessment: / — - 7^. 
L Counseling and Guidance 

1. To understand and apply principles of human behavior. 

2. To recognize and apply counselor characteristics which facilitate 
human growth. 

3. To use effective counseling skills (individual and group). 

4. To use techniques for helping others through goal setting. 

5. T<Puse techniques for helping others through group processes. 

6. To use techniques for helping others through listening skills. 

7. To use techniques for helping others through confrontation skills. 

8. To use techniques for helping others through ca.se study techniques. 

9. To use techniques for helping others through individual case conferencing. 



10. To use effective counseling skills 
problem solving methods. 

11. To use effective counseling skills 
effective communications. 

12. To use effective counseling skills 
testing strategies. 

13. To use effective counsnliruj skills 
effective analytic methods. 

14. To use effective counseling skills 
enabling skills. 

15. To use effective counseling skills 
climate and rapport building. 

16. To use effective couri:>cHnr) sklll'o 
resolution skills. 



individual and group) to Improve 

individual and. group) to Improve 

individual and group) to Improve 

individual and group) to improve 

individiicil and group) to improve 

individual and group) to improve 

indivi(iiial and (|roup) to improve 
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II. Management and Planninq 

17. To organize and utilize time eftcctivoly, 

18. To develop guidance curriculum. 

19. To implement guidance curriculum. 

20. To develop planning strategies. 

21. To develop meaningful student recor^"^ 



22. To publicly relate rights of students and parents to counseling 
programs and services. 

23. To provide due process to students and parents. 

24. To develop and implement counseling and guidance policies In the 
school and district! 

25. To develop and implement a guidance plan to meet minimum standards. 

26. To effectively register students thereby reducing undue schedule changes. 
[I." Personal Interaction of the Counselor 

27. To better establish positive human relations. 

28. To better encourage individuals to express ideas and feelings clearly. 

29. To develop and foster understanding among others. 

30. To maintain professional ethical standards. 

31. To better fulfill my counselor role through counseling by developing 
attending skills. 

32. To better fulfill my counselor role through counseling by developing 
responding skills. 

33. To better fulfill my counselor role through counseling by developing 
initiating skills. 

34. To better fulfill my counselor role through counseling by developing 
communicating skills. 

35. To better fulfill my counr.olor role through counseling by developing 
resolution skills. 

36. To better fulfill my counselor role through counseling by developing 
evaluation skills. 

37. To bettej- fulfill my counselor role through consulting with individuals. 

38. To better fulfill my counselor role through consulting with groups. 

39. To better fulfill my counselor roh? throufjh consulting with parents. 

40. To better fulfill my counselor roln through i;on.,ui t|ing by developing 
consulting skills. " * 

1. To better fulfill my counselor role thr-oucih cQn':,ijU'ng on behavioral issues. 

42. To better fulfill my counselor role through corr.ulting on academic issues. 

43. To better fulfill my counselor role through hcing <i resource person by 
understanding coninunity needs. 
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44. To better fulfill my counsolrr role through being a resource person by 
developing advisory coininittec. 



45. To better fulfill my counselor role through being a resource person J?y 
developing understanding of needs of the school staff. ^ 



46. To better fulfill my counselor role through being a resource person by 
developing understanding of needs of students. 

47. To better fulfill my counselor role through being a resource person 
through skills of assisting students and staff in needs resolution. 

48. To better fulfill my counselor role through being a resource person 
by spreading guidance programs and services throughout the school. ' 

• 

IV. Career Guidance Competencies 

49. To help students inentify and clarify personal abilities, interests, 
and values in relation to their career development. 

50. To help learners discover the interactions and relationships among 
life roles, personal life style, and occupational choice. 

51. To help learners acquire and apply decision-making skilVis. 

52. To provide learners with occupational information. 

53. To demonstrate a knowledge of appropriate ijt.o of commercially produced 
and teacher-made tests in assisting the learners in their career 
development. 

54. To help learfiers identify and understand the Jifferences in working 
relationships associated with various occupat iotr> . 

55. To idotitify and use school and community resources which will assist 
the learners in their career developinerit. 

56. To work with the learners in involving pdcunts iti the learner's career 
development. 

The purpose of the Oregon Counselor Tr'ainin-; f;'..'t'rls Assessment was to 
identify areas for future counselor training and to fJi(j compiled information 
in the development of the Career Cduca t. ior. '-^t-ite "1 in. !!ip information will be 
shared with the counselor trainirnj in'-.tit'.ilioe , mi • - ion. 

The accompany iruj conioai'ison ttihles tfflet.t .irtM-JDl need identified by 
counselors as inipo>*tant and niodera lei y iii|"H-t.i:it nec^d-. whiv.h are not now being 
met or are partially being mi.-t. 
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The tables I - IV provide the following information: 

Needs were ranked in order of thoir importance <is expressed by higher per- 
centage values. Each percentage value reflects the following groups of respon- 
dents. 



Exp erience 



1-5 years 



6-10 years 
11 + years 
Area 

1) Portland 

2) Willamette Valley 

3) Coast 

4) East 

5) Southern 

6) Central 

level of C e rtification 

1) Grandfather 

2) Basic 

3) Standard 

Tables I, II, and III describe areas of needs th.it counselors s^e as very 



important/not beiny met, moderately important/not being niet, and very Important/ 
partially met. Table I^ describes those area? of \wf?A', counselors see as very 
important/bo in(j nicl. j 

The inventory {)rovided {)6 areas of tu.'ed!,. In order to maximize the usability 
of this assessment the lop ten ma^or items were roro. -i-mI ,■,„(] ccmpiled. These 
major items provide the basis for future tr-aininq <. iiinimizes the scattered 
responses that v/ould have a negliyible effect on the training needs of the 
majority of Oregon Counselors, 
(See tables next 4 pages.) q| 
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4nK 



To organize and utIHze time 
effectively. 
22.4% (11+ years) 



To organizcti^d utilize tmc 

effectively. 

19.7% (1-5 years) 



Being a resource person by 
spreading guidance programs and 
services throughout the school. 
18.4% (1-5 years) . 



Being a resouirc person i>y de- 
veloping advisory coninittee. 
35.7% (Central) 



0 organize and utillza time 

effectively. 
21.4% (Basic) 



lo onianize and 
effectively. 
35% (Coast) 



utilize time 



Being a resource person by 
spreading guidance programs 
throughout the school . 
335; (Central)* 



Being a resource person by 
spreading guidance programs and 
services throughout the school. 
16.8% (6-11 years) 



» aH l JJU IIi WWW< i ." ! J ! —t J-U. 



lo organize and utilize time 

effectively. 

19.2% (Standard) 



fo organize and utilize time 

effectively. 

18.8% (Grandfather) 



Being a resource person by de- 
veloping advisory committee. 
16.5% (6-11 years) 



;Hanagement and planning to de- 
velop guidance curriculum. 
32.1% (Central) 



1^ 



Use effective counseling skills 
in group processes. 
18.9% (1-5 years) 



iBeing a resource person by 
spreading guidance programs 
throughout the school . 
'30.6% (South) 



ieing a resource person by 
:>preading guidance programs and 
services throughout the school. 
I6.2>i (Basic) 



ijcing a resource person by spre. 
iing guidance programs and ser- 
^'ices throughout the'uchool. 
15.6: (Grandfather) 



ifo demonstrate a knowledge of 
ippropriate use of commercially 
iiade tests in assisting the 
learners in their career devcl- 
^Dpment. 30.6:> (South) 



Improvement management and plan 
ling to implement guidance 
■urriculum. 
15.6% (Basic) 



'•eing a resource peifson through 
skills of assisting student and 
staff in needs resolution. 
15.5% (1-5 years)! 



•lanagement and planning to de- 
velop planning strategies. 
19.6% (Central) 



Management and planning to de- 
velop planning strategies. 
15.3% (5-11 years) 



Management and plannifui lo de- 
valop planning strategier, to 
work with the learners in in- 
volving parents in the career 
danftlopment. 15. ir (6-11 years) 



0 use effective counseling 
fills in group processes.. 
5;i (Basic) 



lo work with the learners in 
involving parents in thn learn- 
ers career d(.'velopment. 
^9.6.; (Central) 



lan.KUJfient. and platuiiny tu de- 
/olop {)lcifminr) slrat.eqios for 
•einu a resourr.c prr'.nn Uirough 
■ kill', of as-, islifi'j t.ij'lprits ant 
Ir.tdff in needi. re:,o I ii t. i on . .f)fi f.cn 1 " ra 1 ) 



Management and planning to im- 
ploiiiont guidance curriculi/m. 
14. 9'; (Standard) 



twrm 



dtr ,1 „' 



MODtKAULY IMPORTANT/NOT f^T 



Exoerlencg 



being, a resource person by 
developing advisory conwiittee 
24.2% (1-5 years) 



Being a resource person by 
developing advisory conmittee. 
21 .8X (11+ years) 



Being a resource pe«^:on by 
developing advisor^ committee. 
21.73; (6-11 years) 



AroA 



Being a resource person by 
developing (t Jvisory conimittco. 
3?. 2% (Portland) . 



To use effective counseling 
skills (individual & group)in 
case study techniques. 
27.3% (Coast) 



Being a resource person by 
developing advisory committee 
24% (Valley) 



level 



•■ '^^^mr^ 

Being a resource person by 
developing advisory committee. 
29.2% (Grandfather) 



Being a resource person by 
developing advisory comroltttt. 
22.3% (Basic) 



Career guidance competenclts 
to work with the learners in 
involving parents In the learn' 
career development. 
21.1% (aasic) 



Career guidance competencies to 
work with the learners in 
involving parents in the . 
learner's career development. 
18.9% (6-11 years) 



Being a resource person by 
developing advisory conimittee 
20% (Coast) 



Being a resource person by 
developing advisory committee. 
20.8% (Standard) 



To use effective counseling 
skills (individual & group) 
case study techniques. 
18.2% (1-5 years) 



To use effective counseling 
skills in group processes 
and case study techniques. 
]8,2% (East, Central) 



To use effective counseling ski 
(individual and group) In test- 
ing strategies. 
19.2% (Basic) 



Career guidance competencies tt 
work with the learners in 
involving parents in the • 
learner'-s career development. 
16.9% (11+ years) 



To use techniques for fie 1 ping 
others through goal settiny. 
17.9% (Central) 



To use effective counseling 
skills (individual & group) 
in effective analytic methods. 
16.5% (1-11 years) 



Improve management and phi li- 
ning by developing plannincj 
strategies. ' 
18.2% (Coast) 



Improve management and plann1n» 
to develop meaningful student 
records. 
18.3% (Basic) 



Career guidance competencies 
to work with the learners in 
involving parents in the 
learner's career development. 
17.6^; (Standard) 



To use effective counseling 
skills (individual & group) 
in effective analytic methods. 
15.8% (6-11 years) 



To use techniques for helping 
others through case study • 
techniques. 
17.17, (South) 



To use effective counseling 
skills (individual & group) 
in testing strategies. 
15.3% (6-11 years) 



To use t(.'chni(jues tor helping 
others through case study 
techniques. 
16.7% (East) 



fo use effective counsel ino 
^l;ills (individual & group) 
in effective analytic methods. 
H).8;'^ (Basic) 



To use techniques for/ftelping 
ottiers through case jstudy 
techniques. 
15.7% (Basic) 



Improve management and pi finning 
to develop meaningful student 
records . 
14% (1-5 years) 



To use techni(jues for helping 
others through case study 
techniques. 

15. 5a. (Portland) (j^j 



To use techniques fo^'felping 

others through case study 

techniques. 

13.6;^ (Grandfather) 



To use effective counsel incj 
skills (individual & group). 
43.5% (1-5 years) 



To use effective counsel imj 
skills (individual & group). 
AQ% (6-11 years) 



Improve career guidance conipet 
encies to help learners acquire 
and apply deC'ision making 
skills. 

^9.3% (6-11 years) 



Improve consulting by develop- 
ing understanding of needs 
of students. 
39.2% (1-5 years) 



ImpVove personal interaction 
of the counselor to better 
encourage individuals to ex- 
press ideas & feelings clearly 
(1-5 years) 



To use effective counseling 
skills (individual & group). 
37.8% (11+ years) 



Improve being a resource per- 
son byi developing understanding 
of needs of students. 
37.1% /(1 1+ years) 



Improve career gui dance comiH?- 
tenci^s to help learner 5, dis- 
coverj interactions & relation- 
ships among life roles, person 
al lilfe style, occupatiOjHo 1 



4. 



To us'e effective counselin') 
skills (individual group) 
in effective communications. 
36% (6-11 years) 



use effective counsel inq 
skills (individual & group) 
In effective communications. 
35.7% (1-5 years) 



o ■ 
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Improve con'.ulting by develop- 
ing understanding of needs of 
students. . < 

64.9% (South) NJ 



To use effective counseling 
skills (individual It group) 
'in problem solving methods. 
57.7% (East) 



To use effective counseling 
skills (individual & group). 
54.3% (South) 



Improve consulting by develop- 
ing understanding of needs 
of students. 
53.6% (Central) 



To use effective counsel ing 
skills (individual & group). 
51.9;'. (Central) 



To use effective counsel i 
s4(ills (individual & group] 
41.9% (Standard) 



To use effettive counseling 
skills (individual & group) 
in effective cownunl cations. 
40.3% ( Grandfather j 



Improve career guidancio compet 
encies to help learners acquir- 
and apply decision making 
skills. 

39.5% (Standard/ 



Improve consulting by develop- 
ing understanding of needs r 
of students. 
38.9% (Basic) 



To use effective counseling 
skill:, (individual & group) 
46.4;^ (Valley) 



Jp^use effective counseling 
sUlls (individual & group). 
(Basic) 



To understand and apply prin- 
ciples of human behavior. 
44.7';. (East) 



Impiove personal interaction o 
'counselor to develop and foste* 
understand! no among others. 
38.1% (Basic) 



lo use effective counseling 
r.Mlls (individual & group). 
36.9:,; (Grandfather) 



Improve personal inter<ict ion 
of the counselor to dcveioi) 
and foster -understanding , 
among others. \ 
44.?.. (Portland) i 



Improve consul ting v/i th 
parents. 

44.2: (Portland) 



Imp) ove consulting wi th 

parents... 

42.9/ (Central) 



Improve being a resource persor: 
by developing lenders tanding of 
no'vis of students. 
'0.'} (Standard) 



1'=i'rnve being a resource persof 
ty developing understanding of 
needs of studelnts. -^^ 
jOA - (Grandfather) .. 



le u%e effective counsel i/ig ski 
(individual & group) in problem 
'.olving methods. 



.il>.2,; (Basic) 



t 



Improve personal Interaction 
of * the counselor to maintain 
professional ethical stan- 
dards. 

48.3% (1-5 years) 



Improve perjonal iMoraction 
of the counselor to^ maintain 
professional ethical stan- 
dards. 

67.9% (East) 



Improve personal interaction 
of the counselor to maintain 
professional ethical standards 
58% (Grandfather) 



Improve personal interaction 
of the counselor to maintain 
professional ethical stan- 
dards. 

48% (11+ years) 



Improve consulting with 
individuals. ' . 

46.4% (East) 



I mpro ve consul ti ng w1 th 

individuals. 

47. 7%, (Standard) 



Improve consulting with 

individuals.. 

47.6% (11+ years) 



Improve consulting with 

individuals. 

46.3% (Portland) « 



Improve personal interaction 
of the counselor to maintain 
profess1ona(\,ethical standards 
44.2% (Staniard) ' 

: { 



Improve consulting with 

individuals. 

47% (6-11 years) 



Improve personal interaction 
of (he counselor to maintain 
professional ethical stan- 
dards. 

46.2% (Valley) 



Improve personal interaction o 
the counselor to better estab- 
lish positive human relationsh 
40.7% (Basic) 



Improve personal interaction 
of the counselor to better 
establish positive human 
relationshlrs. 
42.4% (6-11 years) 



improve personal interaction 
of the counselor to maintain 
professional ethical stan- 
dards. 

45::; (Portland) 



Improve pf "sonal interactton 
■of the counselor to maintain 
professional ethical standards 
40.2% (Basic) . 



Improve counseling by develop 
ing communicating skills. 
'41.4% (6-11 years) 



To use techniques for helping 
others through listening 
ski lis. 

44.2% (Portland) 



Improve personal interaction 
of the counselor to better est 
lish positive human relationsh 
37.7% (Standard) 



Improve management & planni 
to organize and utilize tim 

i»f fprt.i vpI V. 



effectively. 
40% (1-5 years) 



ng 
me 



Improve consulting with 

individuals. 

43.3;;; (valley) . 



To use techniques for helping 
others through listening 
skills. 
36.4% (Basic) 



Improve personal interaction 
of counselor to bettor estab- 
lish positive human relation- 
ships. 

39.2% (11+ years) 



Improve perslsnal interaction 
of the counselor to maintain 
professional ethical stan- 
dards . 

42.9:' (Central) , 



Improve personal interaction 
of the counselor to better est. 
lish positive human relationsh 
^G.2:; (Grandfather) 



Improve counseling ?t guidance 
to understand and apply prin 
ciples Of human behavior. 
38.2% (11+ years) 



Improve personal i nlctMct. ion 
of the counselor to Ixftier 
establish positive huiiian re- 
lationships. 
47^ (East) 



Jii:i rove consulting with 

individuals. 

34.8% (Grandfather) 



J. 'improve counseling & guidance 
• to understand and apply prin 
ciples of human behavior. 
37.6% (5-6 year) 
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Improve consulting with 

i!idividuals. 

39. 3X (Portland) 

. 95 



Improve counseling & guidance 
to understand and apply prin- 
ciples of human behavior. 
34. 5.^ (Basic) 



Sunmary 

Given the availabie data there were some definite areas of need Identified 
by counselors in the State of Oregon. The firs.t area of concern 'was that of 
Manageijient and Planning. Specifically, or^aniiing and utilizing time effectively, 
developing guidance curriculum; implementing guidance curriculum and developing 
planning strategies. The second area of sigmficant concer,n was that of being 
a Resource Person. Specifically, developing an advisory~committee, spreading 
guidance programs and services througout the school, skills of assisting students 
and staff in needs resol4Jtion, develop understanding of the school staff. The 
third area of significant concern was using effective counseling skills in'group 
processes, case study techniques and effective analytic methods. The fourth area 
of concern is directly related to career education and w"a?S^ntified as working 
with the learner In involving parents In the learner's career development. 

^y^ examining the Tables I - III carefully you can see that there are many 
other nfeeds Identified. The four areas stated. above- are those most consistently 
Identified by the majority of respondents as ure.is of training needs. The re- 
maining Identified needs are so scattered tliot it would be extremely difficult 
^ interpret training needs frcni the responses. 

In examining the value labels of yeans of (,uunG>.?l inr) experience, geographical 
area and level of certification, vr?ry few pattctris of n-M.-d emerged. Perhaps the 
only exception might be^ In the geographical area of i.t-titrai Oregon. Those respon- 
dents identif\ed the fol lowing concerns most corr, iston} 1 y <ind in this order of ■ 
Importance: t 

1) Mana^emunt <Hid planning t.o (!{,'Vt?l('|> pi .irui itm •.)! .;<')ies. 2) Work with j 
learners in involving parents in Uh? Ickirm's cufPi .: ••, i lupinent . 3) Being a * 
resource person through skills of j'>:, isling sl-ift .jnl .fwi'.-nts in needs resolution. 

4) Being a resourco per:,on by (l(?veloptng '.in, ItMs f.an! Ufi uf the school staff. 

5) Being a resource por'.on by i,i(.»v«.'!opin j .in un'l' r '> f in ! n.-; of the need'; of students 
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using effective counsel iiuj ski lis {iidlvidual and yroup) and goal setting. 

Evidently, the respondents in Central Oregon have a need to improve their 
resource skills -with student and staff. In order to be more effective as a re- 
source person counselors In this geographical area may benefit from some short 
term training in needs assessment -procedures (either formal or informal) and then 
follow-up with„ strategies for providing resources based on identified needs. 

Apart from the pattern established in the Central Oregon geographical, there 

were no other significant observable patterns. 
% t 

Table IV was included to r^lect t^iose areas of concern that are very Im- 
portant to counselors and are now being met . The first area identified was 
personal interaction of the counselor to maintain professional, ethical standards. 
The second area was also under the heading Of personal interaction of the coun- 
selor but had to do with fulfilling the counselor's role through consulting with 
individuals. The third area of importance al s-o^reflected the personal inter- 
action of the counselor by better establishing positive human relationships. 

According to this data the majority of counselors In the State of Oregon 
see themselves as having adequate skills in maintaininy professional ethical 
standards, consulting with individuals and ct. tabl ishing positive human r&lation- 
shlps. 

There was a pattern of responses that piiiofiuM! ii::curding to the value labels 
of years of counseling experience. In the rank order of those needs that were 
very important atid being met, only (jni:e :ild tJt.it gruuii ot counselor*" ..^vlng 1-5 
years of (■■xpcr ictu.e ei-'iMif.'. Tins (iroup iii'Mit, i f i" l liic ,it' .) of maintaining pro- 
fessional Dthical ■.t.and.iril > a'.. lUc iioeci ffuy frd h , l-.-rri mot. The group with 
1-5 years ot experience never appeared ag iin t tw rvUi^ urder of those needs that 
were very important aiul being met. 
Re commc nda t i on^; : 

The following rei.'Huiietulatiuns for training .i>-i.' n.i.'iely the observations of 
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these rev^'ewers and are not Intended to be misconstrued as statement of direction 
for the Student SeVvices and Career and Vocational Education Section. * 
According to the compiled data, counselors see the need for more training 
In the following areas. 
1) Management and Planning 

-organizing and utilizing time. 



-develop guidance curriculum. 
-Implement guidance curriculum, 
-develop planning strategies. 

2) Being a resource person 
-developing an advisory coninittee. 

-spreading guidance programs and services throughout the schools, 
-skills In assisting students and staff in needs resolution, 
-develop understanding of the school staff. 

3) Use effective counseling skills , 
-group processes. 

-case ^tudy techniques. 



-effective analytic method'^. 
4) Career education 

-working with the learner in involving parents in the learner's career 
.l.»velopment 

The follovv'.g training recommenddtions are suggested possible alternatives for ^ 
training based on the above identified needs. 

-Traditional counselor traifung in-iti tutiorrj could incorporate courses, into 
existing cuiTiculi-m reflecting Orgtiiizatiun Development Strategies. 
-Local inservice training. 

Offer inservice training in each municipality h.iviraj enough counselors 
to warrant local training activities. These training seminars could reflect 
the needs of those local counselors. 
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-Centralized trainimj opportunities. 

Provide training {summer institutes) at a central location In the state 
based on the identified needs found in this report. 
-Regional Jnservice training. 

Offer inservice workshops regionally to attempt to meet specific ^eograph- 
ical concerns. Particularly for Central Oregon and 'the stated concern re- 
spondents had regarding becoming effective resource persons. 
However the training is d^liver^lSJt would seem that the selected tratning 
model must be subjected to stringent coltoetency, accountability and evaluation 
Criteria and that counselors who partici^aGfe in the training must be able to 

anticipate the reai^ation of specific outcomes. 

— . . ■ jf- 

•4; 

Presently, it appears that the most viable method of training will con-. 

« 

tinue to be with the counselor tr^iy?ing institutions. However, those instl- 

•> 

tutions can only serve those who are in ths process of becoming certified 
counselors. This raises the question of what can bo done for those counselors 
who are presently holding counseling positions? It would be important for the read- 
er to keep in mind the. data reflected in this report identifiers the needs of 
these counselors who are presently in the field. This data infers the need 
for inniediate inservice training which implies that inservice training must 
be implemented while at the same time counselor trainiruj institutions are re- 
vising their curricu.lum to accomodate the future trairn'tuj needs of -^counselors. 
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* Spool. ijc 
"d . ^- ■> * ' Spec i fic 

■'i^^'t^mt' ' ■ • * Specific 



lu:co^I^lliNI«;U I'AUur.t i'oiMii. A r i (n; 



knowltnljic of staLcwidc vcsvmmt.cs * 
hnowlcUjje oF rcjtionut rci^uurco.H/ 
knowloUue oT local resource?- • 



Spec. 

Access to spocific kiiowlcJ 




Number 

r» 

.> 

17 
5 

Irt 
160 



250 



tflca.iio or r.tutc, ro};jon;ii or local iresourcoft^if^M- ^5 



UeprcsentaLivo • . 

Uci'Joncil (!arocr liilucation Coonlinators. , ,„v,™. >. 

OA). v.. Career iklucation stalT. rPaj>,c .>:vU Chart r>, 1976-77 ■StatoVPian)%l|'^^ : 

Career liducatlon Por.^oimcl novolopmont CoiUcr staffs,* Houchart, etc.; wIS V 

O.S.II. Career l.vlucators ( lntorn/l-:.\tC'rn''i)/iii) ~ ilai.uiicr, Suzuki, "GuJSfflan.^.^^^^^^^^ 
ll)?7 iixtcrns. ISolectca by Hammer) ''^'-^-I'tis'-V^ 
n>77 Interns. ■ '•■ ■ '^:'\'M''-'^f^''^'^^i^^^^^^ 
Other ()re»:on Career lUhicaturs. f.SeIccte*n - f^^'"^•>:»1j'.^5^>^^•^g!J•^ 

aVors. (Scloctotl by Uei;iou)^'>.;'';:^^.^m^ 



Local Cnrccr rAluc-^itiun CoorUin 
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Career Ikhicatioij State Plan Pi*o[jcvsai 'mhrnl ttcit 
of the Orejion Oopartment of Iklucfltion, the Uosou'i 



y M;irv Harn^on on;;bohalf^^ :''',5^^;;f^^^^ 
veil Cuiile topic5.,are .^to■>e^:^i%^?^W]^ ^' 



* Career f;vlucritiun Instructiunal Materials (I xistinR catftXpg^^^^^ 



•ir 



U 
«l 
tl 

M 
tf 



tl 
M 
fff 

i I 
If 



Personnel 

P3'o^ranis atul Pract^t^e:i (To eliminate sox^role 

s ter^iptypiwg} .y.^--'*' ' 



As a professional with imi(|iio atul pertinent knowlcdjje of one or more of ' ; ^ / 
the proposed Kcsouroo ^iuide topics^ you are askod to-copiplctc and retum : 
r,s much of the attached five-part resource survo>' iiistrjincnt as possible ^^'-f'J^^^. 
within 30 days. We rire in tiie process of hiritnra p^rt-time Assistant . if^%i''- 
Hditor to compile, verify and rror^s referonro lhi» inforn.it i<)n you submit, ^ s 
and arraiijio for publ ication and. dissemination iU: irj'ular intervals during . 
tlic coi.iinjj school year. Notice of specific Uciumrcc <!uidc availability . ,^ >: 
will bo published in tlic Ore;;on I;du-(iraiiK . ' ^-^ . 



"^'his excel lant opportunity to make tlieso resouri^os knoun to all Oregon ■ 
Career Educators should not be forfeited by excessive [)rocrast ination* 
Plca.se fill in a-; nnicl) information as possilile i») as topic areas as 

you arc able, and return in tla* enclosed, pre .-id'! rcs'ird envelope. 

Thank you for your vjilunbJe assistance. 

Cordial ly, 



# 



David Harl.cr, Spi^'. inlist 
llcsotirco Pi ssem i i^nt j on rent or 
Oruji;oti l)eiKir Lilian I (^1 lAiVu'at ioj\ 
942 Lancaster Drive. NJi. 
Sal em J r)re!;on, 97310 
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^/l/77 



. Make prcsontation to O.D.U. staTl' by sod inn. 
Mail copies to WinainiUj; tar^jot populat inp. 
Hive .1 Vl'V. A:»sistantlS|4tor. 

» 

tlat;i{;t>ri 70 ilata rotuj'iicU into five aress. 



up to five cuta};ori2cd resource socti.i>ns. ' ■ ■^■^'v^^:^^^^^ 

Ocvcloj) Tor each section. 



Synthcsi ami iuli'cprct data <*or inclusion in each section, ^ 
Type final draft of cadi section as compHciI, : ^-^Sfi'^r^^^ 



l/l/7» 



Draft \lissoiiiination plan. / 

Print Q wh sectiDn followinji typinji :uul pronfinir. 

nissominatc binder and two secti^ms. 

Disseminalo rcmaininj; thrive ,^;octitM)S as available, 

Develop i?va Illation proccd^iros for v.wh Si*ctit»n, 



-^^^ ; ••"3^:^. v.^.0^■:>^*#^^- 




sjiuviiY:. c:aiu;i:i. iionc,vf»(«^' vm 




f ^S-vp^^^k IMuciiti^fm I'acilltics mijiht iiicliulc cxomplnry local rosouj^^P 

' of it local,. rc«ional,;or.-5t{ttcwitlc naturev-vV^' '^ll^Sci 



fir: 



What; (Description) 
V<hcre: (City/ruj-ion) 
Availabil ity : (Access) 
Cost: I If any) 
Contact : (Namc/»mml)cr) 

(2) What;' (Uost:ri|>tion) 

•~ Where: (Clty/rejiion) 
Avai lab i 1 i ty : (. Acc cs-s ) 
Cost; (If any) 
Contact : ^Momc/miinbcr^ 

(3) What : ( \h\HC r i pt i on j 
Where: (City/roqion) 
Ava i lab i 1 i t y ; ( Accos s) 
Cost; (ir any) 
Contact : ( N;imc/nnmhe r ) 






^ ■ 



' '..j> 
■ .- . . 

'. • V/»: ' 



What: (Description) 



- -^Whc ro : ((lit >• / rc j; ion) 



/Avai lal>i I i t y: ( Acocs". 1 
I Cost : ( 1 r ;tny ) 
\^ Contact; { N.-imo/mimbcr') 
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•;.:eaucatlo%i>roiirams or practiciS-il^^^^^Mife. 

■ ■■■■■■ ' • ■■ ■^■■^"X^^^^^^t"..- 



J: , (Aijcncy /District) 

^ s .Uliat; (Specific, expertise) 

".•-.**'• ^- '/ ' • • 

Avai Jjibi lity: (IVhcn/whcrcJ 
Cost: (If iiM)') 

Contact: (N;ni)c/uumhcr^ if dirferent) 

) 

(2) Who: (Naiinj/title) 

Where: (A.uoncy/ni strict) 
What : (Spec i f i c cxpe rl i so) 

t 

Availability: (U^'^^^'^/whcre) 
Cost: (ir any) 

Contact: (Nan^c/nmnber > if diri'crcnt) 



•.;f. 



(3) Who: (Nniiu?/ title) ■ 

Where: ( A j'.cucv/di strict) 
U'lwit : (Spec i l ie expert ise) 
Avn i hibi lit \' : f \ilioii/wliorc) 
t;ost : (II* \ 

Contacr. : iNiUiuv'nnmlior . it' ilil* to ion M 





'I.. • 



What; (Sjujci j'io. proiiiMiii/pructico) 
Where: CCity/rcKi"»>) 
Availahilityr (Access) 
Cost: (ir iu\y) 
(ionlact ; (Nai:io/iMui*l»or) 

(2) What: (Spec i f ir pro};r;nn/|)racticc) 
Where: (City/re^; ion) 
Av a i i a b i ] i L y : { Ac c o s s ) 

i 

Cost: (If any) j 
Contact : (Nc*iiio/nii)nhtM'j 

(5) Wliat: (Sj^cciric pro);rnm/j)ract ice J 
Where: (Ui t \ /l ot; i on ) 
A\)»ilahi 1 i ly : (iK ocss I 
CoKi : r I f nn^^ } 
C on t a I' t : { ; . i i;uv' vn ab e r ) 



:/..'4:--..»i. 



(4) lVI>at : I SjUM iriv MrO",iMin/|») ai't i ''<• ! 
Where : \ i i i <>n i 

Avai lal)i I i • ( Ai:i c ^.s ) 
Cost: (If any) 
Contact : ( \'.iiiU'/niiiul)v)' ) 
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Availability; (Access) 
Cost: (H' aiiy) 
Contact: tN'.imc/imnhor i 

(2) MVliat; (Spccil'ic i-fsourcc) 
IVhcrc: li:ity/rei;ion j ; 
Avui labi 1 it) : (Acccssj 

, ■ Cost: {ir .-my) 

Contact : ( Na'iU'/uuMhcr | 

I 

(3) What; (vSpcHiTic resource) 
Whoro : ((Ul)7roi;u)n) 
Avai lul) i I i t> : ( Acrcss) 
Cost : { I r ;!n> I 
(lositact ; ( N ino/nuiii^K'/ i 



(4) Wliat: tS|)CV*it'ic i*osuiu-^ct 
IVIu; I'o : ( r "H } / \ } « mi i 
AVti i lab i 1 I I \ : \ Aci, t^^s) 
Cost : (It; ;ui> ) 
(am tact : {,\'aiiu*/ minihcr ) 



er|c 



i 





(2) 



(5) 



Available toi (uuiividuai, ucpartmout^ IJ.A, *U:i), uJiUj 



Constraints: (Specif tc. voijuirement.^'J 
App^Iiciit ion pvocodurcMW ( K''l*/propos;tl , . ) 
V:ontnct ; iNajm^'iujmher) 

AyaUablc I'nm: (Coimnunity , i.i-A, ilil), DHi:, !fS^?|;l 
(;alt)j;ory : ( \h> rpuse/uccU ) 

Availtjble lu: { hul i v Uiial , Dcp'tirtmtMil , IM, Jrn, om.) 
Cons t TiJ int. s ; {Siici:i I'iu rcHiuirouiunts j 
Application )n-ojodu I'cs : (Ki-fVp);<>ro:MU » k-i^:,) 
Contiict : (N'tH-ic/niiMihor ) 



^.if^^- 



Cat<.^^ory : ( Pm posc/jiccil ] 
Amount : 1 o rs ,\ \ i \ 



App t K at u>n , I i f- J-u i' ■• * M:{ I / 1 ■ f 



■ • r''^ ^r^/v T'' :V . 
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NOT im PimU€i 

ROUfll DR 



GOAl: lAll ptrtot,. will h«v fdily •viltbl. opportunltf. to dtvtlop «ir«r.«f.. of c«tor. and c.rotr OR QUUTAI10«. 
oppottuiHtUi. imdowwnding of s«If, t«d tht dtclilon-mtkiiig iklUi needed in order to mefce 
Appropriate choices for future exploration of cereera. 

SUBCOALSt . 1. Sit»d«nr« 'Kill be able to identify variou. attitudes about the world of work. 

2. Students will know various occupationalv^ roles in the world of work, 

5. Students will be able to Identify slmllaritias and differences of occupa^onal roles. 

U. Students will be able to apply b«slc skills related to decision making, communicating, 
and creating to the world of work. 

5. Students will be able to apply related basic physical and mental skills to 
occupational roles. 



erJc 



Ob'iectlves 



Provide professional 
assistance and training 
to 807. of the state's 
elementary teachers In 
otillting career aware- 
ness as part of their 
regular teaching assign- 
ment by l<>82. 



Activities 



Funding 



1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 



Provide for the upgrading of the 
Career Awareness Curriculum Guide- 
lines developed during FY 1976. 

1.1-2 Disseminate the revised Career 
Awareness Guidelines to the 

lea's. 

l.i/3 Develop a model for involving 
parents and community resources 
in career awareness programs at 
the elementary level. 

1. Develop an Implementation 
Handbook . 

2, Fund an exemplary project with 
a minimum of three elementary 
schools, one each from the sub- 
urban, rural, and city svstems, 
to develop a ?rodel for utlliring 
parent /community resources in 
awareness programs uslnR imple- 
mentation guide. 



Ill 




3. Fsovidt for th« trainlat 9*' 

c«dt« for *iii»Mrvic« inatrttc* 
tiott in utilisation of 
paronts/comuiiity rotourcos. 

1.I..4; Continot to iifsorvico tt loMt 
15% of tho olMntary toaehort 
tath yoor on otj^octs of cortor 
aiforonots by utilising trainod 
csdro. 

U Up ds to cadres currently 
functioning. 

2. Dtvolop <IXMP ?rojoct) 
conpatoncy based. 
Inrservice Instruction Model 
Packets for Cadres t to Use in 
In«Servicing Elsaentary 
Teachers 

a. Awareness Packed ^<K»8) 

b. Guidance Packet (X-8) 

c. Comnunity Resource Packet <K*8) 

d. Ant i*Sex Stereotyping Packet 

e. D & H Packet (Ko8^ 

f . Tslented & Gifted* Packet (K-8) 

g. Energy & Environmental Bduca* 
tion Packet (K-8) 

h. Economics Education Packet <K*8) 

3. Provide funds for the utilisa- 
tion of cadre around the state 
to in-service and/or consult 
re implementation of career 
awareness. 
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1*1%5 Dtv«lop/fi«ld tttt, Ttvi«« • 15 fln 
«iidt/t«pt pVMMUtioii that 
r«pMttiitt tti* ODB conctpt of 
cArttr awartfiMt In Oregon that v 
will bt uttd in in*s«nric« 
mining, (see #1.2.15) 

1. Disseminate slide/ tape to 

regional locations for cadre use, 

1.1.6 Develop a Carder Awareness Curriculum 
Isiplementation Handbook. 

1.1.7 update old or train new cadres. 

1. Ant 1* sex Stereotyping 

2. D & H (DAH) 

3. Talented & Gifted (TAG) 

4. career Awareness Curriculum" 
Implementation Handbook • 
In-Service Cadre. 

5. Energy & Environmental Educa- 
tion/Career Concepts. 

6. Economic Education/Career Concepts. 

7. A.I.T. Film Series. 



1.2,2 Implementation of A.I.T. Film 
Series. 



.2. Make career awareness 
curriculum available to 



1.2.1. Develop & implement a system to 

have lea's coordinate with regional 
coordinators in disseminating 
career awareness curriculum. 



807. of the state's 
elementary school 
students by 1982. 
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1* $«ltct ea^Tts by rttlon «nd 
provide grant mrardt to LBAs 
/ for iiioitrvica on th« us« 

tho **Br«ad & ButttrflUt*' film 
sorles. 

2. S«mc Abov« for **TrAd« Offs'* 
* film sariot. 

1.2.3 »er.in, Inplmnt and refine a 
program information reporting 
system for assessing the status 
and progress of career awareness 
^ in the state* a elementary schools. 

) 1.2«4 Revise, print, & disseminate K»3 

Curriculum Kits to LEAs with guide. 



1.2.5 Revise, print & disseminate A*6 
Curriculum Kits to LEAs with guide. 

1.2.6 Develop, field test, revise & dis- 
seminate career awareness / Ant i* Sex 
Stereotyping Curriculum Kit to LEAs 
with guide (k-8) 

;.2.7 Develop, field test, revise & dis- 
seminate career awareness/Community 
Resource Curriculum Kit to LEAs with 
Implementation Handbook. 

1.2.8 Develop, field test, revise 6> dis- 
seminate career awareness/D & H 
Curriculum Kit with guide to LEAs. 

1.2.9 Disseminate Elementary CIS Career 
Awareness Curriculum Kit to LEAs 

«with Implementation Handbook. 

1.2.10 Develop, field t«8t, revise & dis- 
seminate curriculum materials for 
Talented & C^fted students with 
Implemientation Handbook. 
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l*2>li l>iss«iiti«t« idtlft inforattion and 
•ctivitiM at sut^idt e«r«cr 
fff«rtfit«* workshops for tlsmontsry 
usehsrs. (sse 3.4.2, 3.5.2) , 
• 4 Rsgionsl Ins true tlonsl Improve- • 

mont t>«y, <OCS) 
•> OCCA Gonftreiice (P«ll & Spring) 

1,2.12 Dtvolop, field test, revise & dis* 
seninste career s^sreness/Sclence 

Cvrriculum Kit with Handbook* 
(Coop with Tom« Grades 7«12) 

1.2^13 DeveUp, field test, revise & dis* 
.ssmlnste language arts curriculum 
kits (7-12) with guide. Train 
cadre & update. 

1.2>14 Develop, field te^t, revise & dis- 
seminate math, social science & 
physical education curriculum kits 
(7-12) with guide. Train csdre & 
update* 

1.2^15 Provide technical assistance & grant 
awards to schools in planning & 
imp 1 men ting career awareness 
curriculum. Utilize cadres. 

1.2.16 Develop a system involving regional 
coordination to expedite the dis- 
semination and exchange of success- 
ful curriculum activities among 
local schools. 

1. Statewide career awareness 
advisory committee. 

2. Local, regional & statewide 
workshops. 



(See expl^oratlon) 2.1.1.3 



(See exploration) 2.1.1.3 



(See exploration) 2.1.1.3 



(See activity 1.1.5) 
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1,3 . Ottcminc practices & Methods li 3, Iprovltft ttchalcAl asslstanc* & 
which nay be of value to grant swards to LIAs for an 

other districts through aval- additiomt of ex«iplary coaponents 
uation of a minimwi of 20 of selected awareness swdels. 

ewsreoess models or d«non- e,g« Portland project, 

atration projects by 1978. 

(Promising Practices) l*l#2 Disseminate information ident« 

if ied in the 1977 study of 
Research & Exemplary Projects «, 



1.4. Establish a minimum of one 1.4*1 Survey career awareness progrsma 
comprehensive career aware- to identify exmnplary or potent- 

ness progrsm at the elemen* ially exemplary programs in eech 

tary school level in each of administrative district, 
the 14 administrative districts 
by 1982. 



1.5. Assist 501 of the LEAs in 1»5..1 Identify the career awareness needs 
Implenenting a career aw«r«- of secondary students in the state's 
ness progrsm in secondary ^ schools. Develop statewide survey, 

schools by 1982. 

1.S..2 Develop, field test, revise & dis- 
seminate a career awareness model 
St A secondary school. 

1,S.3 Provide funds .to one additional 
site for alternate model. 



1.5.4 Update secondary subject matter 
cadres to in-service at secondary 
level. 

1.5,.5 Field test, npgrade, disssminate 
9-10 career swareness/Exploration 
Kits to LEAs. 

» 

1.5.. 6 Develop, field test, upgrade, & 

disseminate 11*12 career awareness/ 
Exploration Kits to LEAs. 



(See exploration) 2.1.1.3 



(See exploration) 2.1.1.3 
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Ui Assist 501 of th« conmunlty 1.6.1 Frovldt funds to • connittiiity 
* coll«g«J» to dsvelop csrtsr collagiTto d«vtlop « trsnsport- 

svsreness pro«r«tts for stu- «bU c«r«tr swsrottMS. modal . 

donts by 1982, 

1.6.2 Train a eadra to in-stervlc« 
carear awaranass at eomnunity 
eollaga laval. Updata cadra. 



1.7 



V 



1.6.3 Dissamlnata, fiald tast & upgrada 
tha tasults of tha transportabla 
modal davaloped in 1978. 

1.6.4 Identify the career awareness 
needs at the community college 
level—develop instrument. 

(see personnel 3.5.3) 
Provide information to the 1.7.1 Work with the public relations 



general public describing 
career awareness activities 
in Oregon's schools. 



staff at the ODE and the regional 
career education coordinators In 
dissemination of career awareness 
information and activities, (e.g. 
news'-releases & other forms of 
communiques) 



1.8. Assist in developing crl- 1*3.1 Work together with the basic educa- 

tcrla for Infusing basic tlon staff at the ODE to Infuse career 

& career ed programs. education and basic education. 

1. OGEE Parkrose/Corvallls Project. 

2. Joint Council of Econ.Ed/AIV 
Film Series Project. 

3. Science/Career Awareness Project. 

4. Language Arts/Career Awareness Project 

5. Math/Social Science/PE, etc. Projects. 
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1. 9. Assist in developing cri-* 1.9.i Work together with \the Student 

teria for infusing counsel- Services Division staff at the 

Ing and career educational ODE to infuse counseling and 

programs. career education. 



IJO. Provide technical assist** 1.10.1 Conduct four administrative in^ 
ance and in<^service training services per year in each of the 
to elementary principals in 16 career education regions in 

implementing career aware- the state. 

ness as part of their 
regular curriculum. 



l.ll. Provide technical assist-- 1.11.1 
t ance and in^-service train- 
ing to teacher educators in 
implementing career aware- 
ness as part of their 
teacher pre-inservice train!. 11. 2 
ing. 



Conduct in-services for the 16 
college/universities teacher 
education staffs. Coordinate 
with ICCE project. 

Disseminate career awareness 
curriculum kits and other 
resources to the colleges/ • 
universities. 



Iil2. Maintain support groups to 1.12.1 Establish a career rWareness 
assist SEA to determine advisory committee ^ 

program inputs & outputs. 
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r^A?2^tud«ntf will «xplor« their individual Interns, aptitudes and atrangths and waakiiaaact in "^flffihoT^^iW 
l^pw^nT and fSture caraet. availablato tham, and make tantaiive decieions and plan, to acca^flW^TAUU^i 

their career goals. 

S'HCOALS: I. Students shell experience career guidance activities to assist them in making appropriate 

career decisions. 

2, Students shall become aware of and explore occupations representative of broad areas of 
employment. 

3. Students shall become aware of an explore programs designed to provide preparation in 
chosen careir areas. * 

Jc. Students will know how to locate, apply for. obtain and maintain employment. 



Objectives 



Artivities 



Funding 



l977-7i 1978-79 1^79-80 1980-81 1981-82 
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2.1 Assist in the development, :AA Develop^ field test, eval 



evaluation^ dissemination 
and utilisation of appro- 
priate curriculutn strategies, 
designs and materials. 



7 



20 



uate, publish and dissemin* 
ate: 

\ Exploration Guides 
for each occupiitional 
cluster* 

2 Orientation Guides to 
lob f ami hies associated 
with the/instruction in 
Ipdustrial Arts, Home 
Economics, Business, 
vScience/Health, and 
Social Studies* 

i Exploration Currlvulum 
Huides in each of the 
instructional propram 
areas* Cseo awareness l.*>*'> 
J.:Mi!X l|2-ri» 

A Inf usioXmooel for 

integrating exploration- 
centered activities it 
each instructional proRram* 



2,1.2 )tev*lop Md tfUttataaU 

MttrUla Mlatlag to me4%l 
c«r*t,r exploration protrm 

lot ^ 

1 Bxploratory work oicpor- 
Icnc* 



4^ C«^««r guidtnca at 
jimior high 



tha 



) HeetinR neads of atudanti 
with special naada 

(including able & giftt-!) 

4 Elimination of sax mid 
race 8 tcrao typing. 

5 Secondary & post-sacend* 
ary level. 

6 Apprt nticeable trades 

\ apprenticeship programs. 



A^i«sl*t ttA's in th< train- 
ing of instructional staff, 
f.ounselors & adknlnistrstor!^ 
in gaining competencies 
essentia! to conduf t it.jt 
needed career exploration 
activities. 
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^ Irdustrial «rtt, home 

economics y buiiMSSt health 
sctcnct & othor subject 
matter disc ipl Ities at 
Junior high, 

H Developmental cluster 
program ^ites. 

2.1 Determine & disseminate needed 
costpetencies for each group* 



' develop, field test & disseminate 
a competence assessment instrument 
to determlnr In^nervice need& of 
staff. 

^ Evaluate, publish* disseminate 
\ 4»ss{5t in the utilUatior of 
ejilsttrig in-service modeH, 
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2.2.4. Conduct regional training 

workshops for tdKlnlttrators* 
count* lor s, & t««ch«rs» 
utllltlng oxlttlttg cadres, 
(see personnel 3.4*1) 

2.2.5 Train cadres of people In 
Industrial arts, home econ- 
omics, business, science/ 
health, carder econonlcs d 
other Instructional programs • 



2,.i Assist LEA*s in program 

planning and implementation 
utilising avellsble state 
and federal resoprces. 




2.3.1 Organise, appoint & utilise 

e statewide career ei^loratlon 
advisory committee with respon- 
sibilities tpt 

- detemlne overall priority 
areas of need. 

- suggest solutions & help 
design projects & programs 
to meet expressed needs. 

> assist in selection of strat- 
egies & programs to best meet 
needs. 

- assist in orienting regional 
advisory committees in their 
rtsponsibiUtles & functions. 

2.3.2 Provide assistance in organ!* 
istion & utilisation of 
regional career exploration 
advisory committees who have 
responsibilities tot 

- design & implement regional 
programs of work. 
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• •••itt locAl progriM of carter 
•xploratiofQ 4 dtttmlM priority 
oroOA of nood, 

• tuggost solutioM & htlp dosign 
projtctt and protra«s to iMOt 
txprottod local naods. 

• plan and condoct local projacts 
and peograM dasignad to Wat 
naads, 

- coordinata tha affactiva uti-~ 
litation of atata and fadaral 
rtsoarcas on tha raglonal and 
local levalf. 



\ 
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nor fOn WmatiATi^ 
ORQWT- .... 

CO*L.J.All ,««nt -.a p«.p...l« .*«c.tlon.l #na c«-»Uy p.«.n«.l «IU ^.Icf th. «^.t«cU. tt», 
n..d to function .£f«etlvtly In th.lt *tt* of e«r..r .ductlon. 



Objectives 



Activities 



Pimdlng 

1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 



3. f Establish career ed ss a 
component in the prepara- 

, A tion of elementary and 
secondary teachers in all 

Oregon's public and 
private 4-year teacher 
preparatory institutions. 



3.1.1 Continue to support the ICCE 
activities under the Consortium 
fdr Career Education Project. 

3.1.2 Provide Inservices to be con^ 
ducted for all staff at each 
institution. (3) 



3.2 Establish and maintain a 
statewide In-service cadre 
system for csreer educa- 
tion, to cover major com- 
pet^cy areas. 
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3.2.1 Provide update training for 
existing cadres in areas of 
most critical need. 

(see 3.^4) 
3«2»2 Develops new cadres from among 
the fallowing areas t 

1. linplementlng an interdis- 
ciplinary approach to 
career education. 

2. career ed minimum standards 

3. Guidance personnel competencies 

4. Language arts & career 
education 

5. Science & career education 

6. Utilising career awareness 
curriculum handbook and kits 
(use existing cadres?) 

7. Utilisation of parent/commun- 
ity resources using existing 
career awareness cadre (how 
coordinated with 4-state cadre) 

8. Industrial, arts. 

9. Home economics. 
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3.2 «3 DifiM and ftirtlicr laplMBt 
tht teftm for eadn utlliBA- 
tlon folloif up and Mpertlng* 



4 



3.3 Provldt progrM to 

dtvolop quollfiod person- 
Ml to oteinlttor and 
provldo Itadorshlp In 
caraar aducation* 



3*3.1 Oavalop an ax tarn progr«i In 
caraar adneation. 



3.4 Inprova adtoinistratlva 
conpatmciaa of caraar 
aducation paraonnal in 
planning, inplamantlng 
and inprovint programs , 



3.4.1 Conduct ragional training 
saaaiona in caraar axplor* 
ation coneapta and prograna 
for aacondary school prin<* 
cipals. 

3.4.2 Provida 9 adtainistrativa in- 
-sarvicaa in caraar awaranass 
in aach of tha araas aarvad by 
a ragional coordinator. 

3.4.3 Conduct ragional in^sarvicas 
for alanantary and sacondary 
administration aapacts of 
career education objectives 
and program implementation. 



(See exploration) 2.2.4 



(See awareneas) 1.^.11 



3,5 Provide career education 
opportunities for instruc- 
tional personnel to develop 
/improve their teaching 
cooipetencies. 



3.5.1 Provide for in»services to be 
conducted in such areas est 

1. Community resource utili- 
sation 

2. Articulation 

3. Graduation requirements 
for career ad 

4. Career awareness 

5. Career exploration 
6« career guidance 




3.5.2 Pevelop an in-service program (See awareness) 1,2.11 
to aasist secondary schools in 
implementing career awarenesa 
progrsma. (What about P8U in*aervice model) 



3.6 Conduct conpcttncy baa< 
ifi*$«rvic«« for busine 
industry/labor and adu 
tional pcTBonnel to 
inprove their coonunlt 
tasource utilisation 
akills. 



3.7 Davalop a state system 
for the management and 
implementation of a 
career ad personnel 
development. 



3.8 Guidance 
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01.6.4 



3.5.1 rnvUa «l Vtut m iwlnar/ (lu mrtn 
«ofkih«p foi ialMiad Mmutlly 
aeVltit ptHoiMl tt ftdtntlfy 
itrUHiM and •vactsifuV- pffM* 
tiaai ia airaar awaraaaaa. ^ 

3.5.4 Xnaaiparaca in taaahar ia-aatviaa (faa aotlvlty #1.2.1) 
^nfamatlan ralatad ta ahancini 
vtvk valaa af maa aad vfamtA 

inaludini laauaa ralaud ta > 
•lliiinatl,a| iin and vaoa itatfa- 

typiai. 



3,6,1 UtiUaa trainad eadra ta 
aanduat ln-iavvl«aii 



3.7.1 Xdantlfy naadi and pvlavltiai. 

3.7.2 Dtvalap plan of aotlon fav 
pavionnal davtlapmant and 
floavdinata with athar pvogrami. 

3.7.3 Oavalap pavioiinal raiauveai 
and diiiaminata to LIA*i. 
(laa Dava for dataili.) 



3.1.1 Conduct rational warkihapi to 
halp provlda oounialavi and 
luidanta parionnal with train- 
ing to halp tham idantify 
ehangini work pattarni of 
woman and man and eopa with 
laM rola liiuai. 



(aaa guldanoa) 5.1,|. 
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3,8,2 rrovid« MslttMc* Itt fMort 
of eeimttler tfainiat pt** 
••fvict'pr«ftVM iMiitli ineer- 
potatt tn' titidtrttatidliit of 
vocotional otfucotioQ oatf 
vocational progran offavlaga 
provldtd In coMmmlty collagaa* 

3,&,3Frovldt aaalatanct to aoppoYt 
Itftarvlca and pro*a«tvlct 
eounatlor training doallng 
with oMttlns tha apadal 
netds of dlaadvantagad 
lodlvlduala, handleappad 
IndWiduaU, thoaa with 
llnltad BngLlah apaaking 
ability and ifonan* 

3,6.4 Provide coonaalora/guldanca 
paraonnal with ln*aarvlct to 
prapara thorn to mora ade- 
quately adviaa ttudenta in 
apprentlceahlp opportunities. 
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GOAL: 4 All students will be aware of and utilise career guidance services which will help %8^^^^02f 
in the following areas: self-ewareness, interpersonal skills, decision asking skills, and 

setting tentative career goals. ^ ■■ ■ ^ ■ 

I 



Objectives 



Activities 



Funding 



4.1 Assist LEAs in planning, 4*1.1 Identify exenplaty career 
ln^lenentlng and evalua- guidance services in 

ting guidance services which 1. elementary schools, 
include counseling, guidance, 2* Junior high schools 
placement, and follow-up. 3. high schools 

4.1*2 Provide for development of 
a comprehensive guidance 
services model which will 
Include counseling, place- 
ment, and follow-up for 
special students.* 

4.1.3 Continue development of 
models for career guidance 
at all educational levels. 

4.1.4 Design an evaluation Instru" 
ment for career guidance 
services 



1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-ai 1981-82 
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4e2 Assist LEAs in developing 
innovative career guidance 
curriculum which stresses 
experiential processes* 



*handicapped| educationally 



4ele5 Develop a system to coor- 
dinate and disseminate 
student statistical data 
for districts to use in 
follow**up studies 

4e2el Provide for the development 
of a model experiential 
career guidance curriculum 
at 

le elementary 
2e Junior high 
3« senior hi^ levels or 
combined district 



^ disadvantaged^ English as a second language 
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4.2.2 DissMidiiatt Infozaation to 
ail districts on caxssr 
guldsnes currlciilua, Includ- 
ing s section on current 
operating prograas. 

4.2.3 Develop, field test, revise, 
& dlssealnate career guid- 
ance eurrlculuB naterlals. 
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GOAL: 5* Students vlth special needs will have readily ayallable guidance service* that vi]>lielp 

them make appropriate career/life decisions. (Special needr include handicapped, able and 
gifted, educationally disadvantaged, BSL students, and sex bias/sex roles). 



Objectives 



Activities 



Funding 



5.1 Provide LEAs with technical 5.1.1 Provide for the development 



1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 



assistance In recognising 
and meeting the special 
needs of students. 



of a slide tape presentation 
on: 

1. noQ-tradltional career 
education 

2. the handieepped and the 
world of work 

3. strategies for meeting 
special needs (e.g. ESL, 
educationally disadvantaged) 

4. untapped talent-career 
education & the gifted 

5.1.2 Use slide tape presentation 
In inservices and preservlce 
of guidance personnel 

5.1.3 Provide cadre Inservlce for 
counselors in 

1. guidance curriculum 

2. career diagnosis & 
prescription 

3. update on laws & implica- 
tions for counselors, 
(see personnel 3.8.1) 
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GOAL: 6. Students will be able to uee the reeourcee of their cominlty and school for life plennlng* 



Objectives 



Activities 



Pundiiig 



bA Provide assistance to LEAs 
to develop and utilise 
comunity resources. 



1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 



6*1.1 Fund a aodel covBunlty 

school cooperative program 
district^lde* 

bA.2 Develop and disseminate an 
liDplementatlon guide on 
^^Discovering your CoBnunl cy*\ 



b.2 Provide inforaation to the 
general public describing 
career guidance sfrvlceB 
in Oregon schools 



6.2.1 Work /1th the public relations 
staff nnd nevsletter editors 
et thtf wD£ and career coordln** 
ators In dissemination of 
Information. 



Dovolop a public relations 
guide r.^r <<ul dance personnt»l 



J Ajbttls'. relailnK t^aslv b.sA Wcrk cooperatively with the 
ifikU U to tUv guidiinr^' basl education staff at ODK 

curricMiiuD^ to defino ''basic skills" and 

to rcl.^tt •leflnltlons to 
j-ul ]an< o iurrici|him. 



Otvt*t 



G0At.t4LEA*a will uM iiifoni«tion r«soure«t In thm dcvtlopMiit, lisplMtnUtlon, and laproVMtiit of 
' carttr •ducation. 



Ob)«ctiv«s 



ActivitiM 



Pundiiit 



7.1 Provide to LBA*t 

to career cd curriculum 
iMtariala. 



7.1.1 Idantify caraar aducatloa 
curriculuB Mtarial* and 
disaaeiiiiau a Caraat tduca- 
tion Raaourca Cataiot. 



1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 



7.2 Provide accaa* to LEA*s 
to infomation about 
personnel resources* 



7.2.1 Identify personnel resources 
and disseninate a personnel 
resources guide. 



7.3 Provide access to LEA*s 
to info neat ion about 
coemunity resources. 



7.3.1 Identify coanunity resources 
and disseminate a cotmunity 
resources guide. 



7. A ?rovide access to LEA* a 
to information about 
facilities resources. 



7.3 Provide access to LBA*s 
to information about 
prcgrams and practices 
designed to eliminate 
sex-role stereotyping 
in career choice. 



7.4.1 Identify facilities resources 
and disseminate a facilities 
resource guide 



/.5.1 Identify anti-sex-role stereo* 
typing programs and practices 
and disseminate a sex-role 
resource guide. 
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7 ,b Provide access to Itk^ b 
to information about 
funds and funding sources 
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7«d.l Idantify funds and disseminate 
a funding resource Ruidee 
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7.7 »r«vl4« LU*a with gmral 
tafofMtion rtt'vdint 

Md pr«p«r«ti«ii In Oregon* 



7td Frovidt LBA*8 with infom- 
•tion on priority topics. 



7«7«1 Fropm M ditawinato 

• Gtnornlisod lafoiMtion 

pnckat** 

7>8»1 ptoparo and diaaaninato 
•pacialisod infonaation 
paehagoa. 



7.9 Provida LBA*a with inform- 
ation about conauncr aduca- 
tion currieulMi inatariala. 



7.9.1 Pnbliah a monthly curran t 
owaranaaa 




7.10 Support Caraar Education 7.10.1 Davalop and maintain a 

Dtpartmant staff in thoir col lac t ion of Orogoa 

dissamination activitiaa caraar tdueation raaourco 

to LBA*s* matarials* 



7.10.2 Provide computoT saarchaa 
of national educational 
data baaaa. 



7.10.3 Praparo annotated biblio- 

graphiee on priority topics. 



7.10.4 Provide microfiche and hard 
copy document reproduction 
service. 



7.11 Initiate action to develop 7.11.1 
resource guides for curric- 
ulum materials, personnel 7.11.2 
resources, conmunity resources, 
facilities resources, progrsms 



Identify Information sources. 

Develop a survey instrument 
or method. 

13;) 



«ad ptactictt dttlfiitd to 

t^rping in c«r««r clioict» 
•nd funding tourcM'Md 
funds. 



7.11.3 tttmy tlM tnnpt idMtifltd 

la laia. 

7.11.4 OntlMr ndditiontl.dau nliMi 
nnccMnty. 

7.11.5 Precntft th* dau t«t)>«v«4* 

7.11*6 Orr«lep • fomnt for th« 
guide. 

7.11.7 VriU and edit the guide. 

7.11*8 Have the guide typed end 
printed. 

7.11.9 Disseminate the guide. 

7.11.10 Evaluate the guide. 

7.11.11 update the guide. 
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EVALUATION KOT FOR 

GOifft'to •v«iu«t« tht eff*ctiv«ne»8 of carter •duct^n Inputi, procest«« and outcom«s In iBiO U G DRAI 
educational agencita and parsonnal training prograns. OR QUOTATION 

SUB-OOALSt I. To determine the effects of certain Inputs in achieving desired outcomes. 

2. To determine the effects of certain processes in' achieving desired outcomes. 

3. To determine the effects of certain inputs in establishing certain processes. 

4. To determine the effects of the interactions of certain inputs with certain 
processes in achieving desired outcomes. 

5. To determine the contribution of certain career education outcomes in the 
achievement of the general group of goals districts establish for studehts, 
and for personnel. 

Objectives Activities Funding 



. Data Collection 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 

g.lUse existing departmental 8.1.1 Identify SEA personnel, 
data collection processes 

(e.g. the fall report, five 8.1.2 Train SEA personnel, 
year accreditation cycle 

visits, etc.) to collect 8.1.3 Determine data needs, 
information about inputs, 

processes and outcomes. Develop/identify data collection 

techniques. 

8.2provide a standard format g Develop/ identify data collection 

for LEA use in self-evalu- instruments, protocols, etc. 
atlon of career education 

efforts, g 2.2 Establish positive affect in LEA. 

8.2.3 Develop time for data collection 
acceptable to LEA and ^EA. 

8.2.4 Identify LEA personnel. 
. « 8.2.5 Train LEA personnel, 
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8.2,6 ColUct da^a 



8,2.7 

\ 

Data Analysis 
8.3U8t tha a^U-avaluation 8.3.1 
foraa to aggregate inform- 
ation above the XEA: level 8.3.2 
for the purpose of analysis 
relative to the objectives 8.3.3 
stated above. 

8.3. A 

8.A.Require LEA* s to analyze the 
inforwetion collected on-site 
in a standardized manner to 8.4.1 
facilitate the aggregation 
of results. 

8.4. 2 



8.4.3 



8.4.4 



e.4.5 



Aggregate data fron all LEA's 



Determine analyses needed. 

Identify analysis personnel. 

Train analysis personnel. 

Determine/develop data analyais 
techniques (hand, computer, 
combination, etc.) 

Determine data handling/storage 
techniques (paper, punch card, 
etc.) 

Develop data handling/storage 
formats. 

Transfer collection data to 
analysis mode. 

Select statistical analysis 
techniques. 

Reorganize data to meet needs 
of the statistical analysis 

techniques. 



8.4.6 Apply statistical tests 

8.4.7 Prepare tables and narratives of 
findings. 

8.4.8 From findings draw conclusions. 

8.4.9 Determine Implications of conclusions 
for program improvement. 
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tMkiak Cftoatrttlaa \ .... 

8.5 D^tlop •v^port throttth imdtt- \ Xdtntify opiatos Itadtrt in LEA'i, 
•tandint on tbt of LEA \ 

partonnal of :fcht n««d for 8.5.]P«t«niin« ipproptUto intoractWo 
•valaation and tha atratagiat p^caaaat. 
and actlvltlaa involvad. \ 

8«5.2idanl;ify appropriata SIA pavaonaal. 

8.6 lovoWa raptaaantatlva LEA 8.6.1Conduc\ Intaractiont to davalop 

staff In tha analysis of data po«itiva> affact. 

abova tha UA. \aval . \ ' - ^ 

8.6^2Idantlfy parsonnal for data 

analysis. 

8.6.3TTain parsonna^. 
8.6.4Conduct analysis as in (2) abova. 



. SEA Bffactivanasa x 
B,i Monitor tha of fectivanass 8.7.ll>at«tmlna tha match l^atwaen projact 
of tha SEA activitias which outcomts and SEA activitias. 

vera davalopad to accooipLish 

certain student outcones. 8. 7. 2Deter«ine the match baCwaan inputs 

in LEA career ed progrsms and SEA 
activities. 

6.7.3Dctermine the match between 
processes in LEA's and SEA 
activities. 

8.7.AcoUect and analyse date (see sections 
1 and 2 above) 
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Th^rd draft 
August 12, 1977 



WHAT IS CAREER EDUCATION IN OREGON? 

A 

CONCEPT PAPER 

''Career education is an Inatructlonal strategy for 
all segments of the educational program, which fmbraces 
the concept that each individual must learn to function 
effectively in six life roles; cltlseni consumer, family 
memher. Individual, learner, and producer* Within the 
basic Instructional program career education provides 
learners experiences to develop attitudes, knowledge and 
skills, end to make effective choices that will enable 
them to perform successfully in the producer role, assist 
them In related life roles, and form a bridge be tureen 
school and the world of work." 

Career education, as defined here, is an Instructional strategy which 
blends with developmental theory In recognizing that learning ^^^^^ 
pre-school years and continues we]l into the retirement years. Thus, this 
definition of career education ia purposely intended to be broad enough to 
recogniZ(i that Learning is a long range developmental process but has 
limitations because it is also an Instructional strategy* 

Certain assumptions therefore follow this blending of developmental 
theory and instructional strategy and help to meet the unique needs of 
Oregon learners. These assumptions include: 

1. All persons in Oregon should have the opportunity to develop 
the skills and knowledges needed to comprehend and utilize 
career educa|clon from early childhood through the retirement 
years; 

2. Learning should take place In the home, community, business. 
Industry, labor and government establishments as well as in the 

school ; 
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3. Teachers should relate their subject matter areas and courses to 

appropriate occupations. s 

A. Career education should enhance both basic education, and vocational 
education when It Is Incluucd within those programs. 

5. Career education should help the student to make better school, 
personal and occupational decisions. 

6. Occupational preparation Is an Important objective within career 
education. \ 

7. Experiential activities will help learning basic and vocational 

i 

subjects; f ^ 

8. All members of the community have a shared responsibility for career 

education ; 

9. A student's education, lifu style and occupational aspirations are 
best viewed as a complete developmental unit, rather than fragmented; 

10. The cosmopolitan nature of today's society demands that career edaca- 
tlon helps. to create environments that will meet the educational needs 
of all students; 

11. Career education Is for all stiulmts. 

There are eight major themes within ihe < ot\cept of career education: 
1. Self Awareness 

Students will develop a positive attitude toward themselves and 
others, a sense of self-^worth nntl identity and motivation to 
accomplish personal goals. 
2 • Occupa t ion a 1 A^^jTl^g^ 

Students will acquire a cc^ntlnuinK awaronr.ss '-^t career opportunities 
and relate these c^ppor tun i L i r:-; to thc'lr personal aptitudes, interests, 
and abil It ies. 
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Occupational Exploration 

Students will explore occupational passibll Itles that will Increase 
their exposure to the options available to them and help lead to 
occupational eatlsfacclon* 
Occupational Preparation 

Students will acquire marketable skills designed to develop the 
student's employabllity and also to help them recognize that ad- 
vanced training and/or cont Inulng education may be necessary be- 
for employment. 

Educational Awareness^ Expl o ration and Pre paration 
Students should recognize that educational experiences are a 
part of total career preparation and deveiopment . 
Economic Awareness 

Students will have an undi^r standing of the U. S. economic system 
and he aware of the relationship of productive work to the economy 
and to the Individual's weU'-being. 
Basic Kducat ion Awarenesg 

Studeiits should he aware t:h.n their basic school subjectfl aro both 
occupational poBslbi 1 i r io^ and oH.stMitlal preparation for nW 
occupat iona 1 areas . 

f^ Ho \y. Be vo i ^^pJijejU 
Career education shcmld pr^vido stucicnts with the sk I i j s nnd 
knowlrd^k' io \'>.dorstand I fu r*/ 1 a t ionsh 1 p lliai exists amon^ ihv 
lift.' roh'.s and t lie Inp.u t f \hv lift rolos t!u»ir porscMial, st.'ho(^ 
.u\d ort upat i ma 1 dcve I "pnvMi t , 




Career education l« a cowprehenHlve educational strateRy that affects 
instruction at all grade levels, m<i in all 8ub)<»ct matter disciplines. 
Q»reftv tjxlucatlon cDncepta shcald ht> l.ifus*'d into each subject matter dlBclpUne 
tn auth ,1 way that the career d'^tlopment of students would be reflected In all 
t«»tr?!Ci ion. 

In language artB. for exaioplf. studeniH would understand the Importance 
oi an.5 r«latlon.-?hlp ol language ariB j^HilU ro careers as well as v..-come 
awaie of career posstbiUtiea in lunguage artn. Thev ^mUi explore language 
occup,it5c>n«. both directly ana In... . reel ly . to the extent that .such opportunities 
were avnllabU-. T;n-v would focus at, ihv development. >.l yklUs which could be 
U.'amne akUl. or cupat-irmal skills ,u .iifferent points In the ind Ivldu^.!' h 
Hi... Tht. ..ctKM.wH w.uUi aHHumv icMn-p.^itblllty tor heipinK students who have a 
«.'ricus iucere'U tn iauguage art. anc ..U'C cap,.bl...- ot nucceed ing ro receive 
i^irthvr trolniv-K in sch^'ol '^r :if'<\ir(> effi(> lovmcn: . 

eKi,mp)c n} career <.'d>:< .uio;. in lanRUi^^.e arrn i.an b<- cqualiv ftppiled 
j.:t .,. IMU-.-. mi^i: . or any am! owmt suh.lert.. However. It. m iniportanc 
V fv.tr thai c'trh nuby^l hr.H n-.i.icr i henu.>s whi-h niv uniqu ,ina Important hut. 
('... nv r .1 1 J • '. t. 1 V l'.' ' ar*.M.T <ni-->' .^«t 1 . 

The fntu^ac'n .ain'i rdu. a? i -.s ■. <.'n. v,.? 5!>t-.> ..-arh Huh \ev i in -.nUv 
.„„. Ow. imp.r. t ' {■ . ar^M-r f.tucat i :.'. (mmiM .< U v . cn ef r eciucat lon 

-.v.-H'. ! w.,'av.> iiu. ,h.v, i,>pv.H-,>t. .u uU-r'M. rur! v. a I i ona 1 bUHb and lh<^ 

.1,. I.. i;r- ■■ n.'w viUr.n- v.:. -M.i.!. ! i'-n -wb. i . h v i ! ! b/.vf more 

^ Ihi- w'.v,vi 5V. -1V. f.-;...ra- t ion (..-tw^M-i-. t.l..- 



br\(iK*'"- tM-tw^'vw k now 1 t'U ).'.c , 
■; . ; ; ; • ! t !•.. .linn: 1 1 nvu t '■■ 
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variety of settings other than the classroom and that It is impracticdl 
for schools to attempt to duplicate existing community facilities aVid/or 
services. Schools should seek to utilize the human resources, services, and 
facilttlea of labor organizations, bualnesa establishments, social service 
agencies, private and proprietary schools. Institutes pf higher education, 
-public institutions, and the general ooramunity. Education, when infused 
vtth career education, can becotae vital and exciting and involve learning 
on both sides of the school's walls. 

Career education cannot ensure the successful transition of youth 
tro^ the school to the labor market without appropriate policies and actions 
on the part of government » industry, and organized labor. Therefore, the 
d evelopnient of channels of coTununicat Lon between these organizations and 
the schools muse have hi^.h priority* at both local and state level. 

It ia itnperatlve tha*. thf» career education thrust be sensitive and 
adaptable to the recjulrements of tho rapidly changing career patterns in 
society. Career education must also be sensitive to the changing relation- 
ship between work and ieisur^ in a society where the amount of leisure time 
1 <v inc rfaaing . 

Ti<j* Oregon Department of E('ucatlon believes that career education, as 
ir Is vlovelopinf; in the schools nnd communities of thl?; state, can provide 
.It. least a p;?rtial m^auB to meet the divergent needs of students, and will 
asHif.u indivi(iuals to move with m minimum of discontinuity among their life 
rolo'i. Thi*se truths sf^rvo as snjjport for the belief that teachers, par^^nts, 
and ibj iMmimvjnitv must, act. ivt'lv and positivolv concerned with all 

\ 

aM'M t'-: l\v' jji'^wth ot rh»^ Indiviviual. \ 

) 




HEACTION SWK^ TO TOE 3r4 ORAfT 
OF 

WHAT IS CAREER EDUCATION IM OREOOM? X CONCEPT PAPER 

l8 it consistent with pres«nt philosophies, policies, objectives and 
activities in your school? 



Do you concur with the approach and presentation in the paper? 



Does it contain the essential elements necessary to adequately define 
the perimeters of career education? 



Additional comments (use back of Fheet if needed). 
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Martin J. Birnbto 
June 14, 1977 

CAREER EDUCATION FOR ABLE AND GIFTED STUDENTS 

RATIONALE 

Education employs the past and the .present to fortify us for the future. 
The purpose of education, as far as the individual is concerned, is to provide 
a means of discovering the wisdom of the past and the knowledge of the present, 
in order to design the future. This description of-educatlon is equally true 
whether we are concerned with the study of classical Latin or the behavlo'r of 
molten steel in a class on welding., At the Very least, the individual's 
developing perception of the world and of himself changes through education; 
often the behavior pattern is modified; occasionally the individual may alter 
the progress of the world in some noticeable way. 

Seen in this light, then, the essence of education is a continuum: past 
and present leading into a future that will be altered In some way for the 
individual and for the worl^ as a result of that some educational process. 
It was so when the primary purpose of formal education was to train clerks and 
priests. It was so when only the scions of the nobility were educated in order 
to civilize them and prepare them to govern. It is so today in our study of 
physics and literature and auto mechanics. 

The study of the past and present is relatively siiiiplu ,-- when compared 
with education for the transition to the future. 

It is probably accurate to say that most forms of educdtion have sought 
to help students advance from the past and [)rcsGnt into the future. To teach 
current knowledge, however, is surely more conifortobl e tlicin to test the future, 
even when the test is no moro th^ui the timid venture of trciining a youth in a 
known skill and sending him thuo armed into the world. 

It is probdbly dh.o ciccurate to Sciy that education has boon "ess successful 
in bridging the gap into the future -- with some notahlo c'X(;f?ptions. Perhaps 
this difficulty is to blaiiie fur some of the criticisms which malign educators, 
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luui Bi iiiubu Wliu im f mj, with." Ih^ ejiceiiHoris, naturaUy, have betn in 

those studies that specifically prepare students for vocations: medicine, 
secretarial studies, law, engineering, welding, business administration, and 
so on. Let it be recognized that "vocational" education has necessarily been 
in the forefront of education that aimed at tomorrow. Vocational education, In 
its broadest definition, has the distinction of always seeking the transition. 

As a worthy successor, "career" education may be said to insist upon the 
transition fram present to future, and its scope must extend beyond the means of 
earning a livelihood. Othef^ise, Career Education is no more than Vocational 

I 

Education dressed in new clothes. Thus, we prefer a comprehensive definition 

of "Career Education" which perceives of men and women functioning in several 

life roles. Such a definition is the following: "Career Education is designed 

to capacitate individuals for their several life roles: economic, community, 

home, avoca^tioiial , religious, and aesthetic" (Goldhammer and Taylor, Career 

Education: Pe rspective and Promise , 1972). These roles have been restated by 

the State Department of Education, perhaps with more logical pattern, as: 

citizen, consumer, family member, individual, learner, and producer. And.it 

may be worth observing that these six roles divide evenly into two categories: 

one of status, and the otfier of function. One role and only one role — is 

construed as vocational. Clearly, we do not perceive Career Education as centered 

in the "world of work," though occupation is certainly an influential life role. 

Although this view of Career Education is broadly inclusive, it nevertheless 

differs markedly from traditional structures of formal education. Career Education 

does not encompass all education, and it would be an error to substitute Career 

Education exclusively in place of the traditional forms. Wliercas most traditional 

education is subject or skill oriented (writing, tiiatii, fiistory, engine repair, etc.). 

Career Education is aimed at tfie individual stiuhMit's function or status. The 

implications of sucfi a distinction are manifold. Suffice it to say here that 

two of the impl ic.itions are as follows: 

a. Career Education sliould be n ,? concerned Ifian traditional e-lucation 
in ttie individual student, and in the student as a total individual. 
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preparing means by which students, and tthe knowledge and skills gained 
in school, make the transition from past and present into the future, 
via acceptable versions of the six life roles. 

To judge what are acceptable versions of the six life roles, we can look to no 
authorities. A life role, after all, is a societal construct a set of elaborated 
social concepts. Naturally, these concepts change along with the rest of society, 
and different segments of society may perceive the six life roles differently, 
even at the same time. In addition, it is obvious that societal constructs 
diff-r markedly from one society to another, and from one culture to another 
within the same society. Nevertheless, it would be surprising If there did not 
exist in the United States a substantial coninonality of social constructs, and 
even greater commonality within the State of Oregon. Furthermore, although 
societal constructs are broad, and admit even encouarge -- individual 
variation, there are nevertheless limits beyond which these constructs become 
unacceptable to the society at large. 

For example, we do not accept anarchism nor despotism in the role of the 
citizen. As a society, we abhor incest or rape as part of the concept of the 
family member. Murder is not acceptable as part of the role of the individual. 
We are generally critical of [)ersons who choose indolence and parasitism, though 
they are physically and mentally capable of an occupation. Spendthrifts and 
'conspicuous' consumers are usually, though admittedly not always, objects of 
derision. Certainly, it is the function of pub^c education to encourage 
constructs that the general society finds acceptable. 

The foregoing discussion should make clear that Career Education is not an 
objective transmission of information. The perpetuation of values and culture 
are among its aims; and its major process is to facilitate full participation by 
the individual in the general culture. As a consequence, the dangers faced by 
Career Education arc the too narrow view of acccf/tablo life roles and the hazards 
inherent in training students in the present for the practices of the future. 

Yet it is the unique qualities infiercnt in Career EducaLion that turn 
Career Education, rather than traditional education, into a hope for iitipi'oved 

(3) J r-r. 



Instruction for 'able and gifted* studenU. The tendency to teach for the future, 

the concern for the student as individual both are even more important for 
the 'able and gifted' student than for tiny other category. 

"Able and gifted" students are an identifiable population of students 
defined by Oregon law and recognized by the Department of Education. Because of 
their potential for high and unusual achievement, able and gifted students 
require differentiated programs in order for them to achieve at the level of 
their potential. 

Why should educational programs for the gifted be differentiated? Because 
able and gifted students, like other categories of special students, have 
exceptional needs. When these exceptional needs are not met by the public 
schools, especially for students who meet the normal school standards with 
little or no instruction, then the educational system is derelict. That is, 
the educational system affords little or no instructional benefit to able and 
gifted children. Just one example: the child who has learned to read 
bofore entering first grade ordinarily receives little instruction unless the 
school has a special program or a remarkable teacher. 

It is more readily apparent that mentally retarded children have special 
educational needs, that physically handicapped and economically disadvantaged 
children have excej)tional needs. Yet the needs of the able and gifted are just 
as different f.'om the educational needs of average childn^n. Just possibly, the 
able and gifted have been neglected because educators and the public alike have 
confused the arithmetic meanings of "average" with its dcroijatory social 
connotation of "inodiocre" . It is virtually ii'iposs iblc iiidt.h(!iiiatical ly 
speaking -- ttiat all stiidc^nls will achicwe at tfic avercujo or tiigher, though 
one occasionally luMrs Mich a deni.ind being in.uli! in nownp'tpcr editorials or 
letters to the (.alitor. Such a situation would require a substantial nuiiil)er 
of radically lov. acfi ievoment scores, with few high scci-es as balance.'. 

We fail to S(!e that a student who achieves below tfie iivorage is just .is 
important a liuinan being as tlie student whoso ach ie\/cinent is fiigher. Able and 

Jr., 



gifted students are not better than othors. tlie^t^o merely different, and their 
educational needs are different too. Sliill. many of the traditional misconceptions 
about gifted children stand in the way of our providing appropriate educational 
programs for them. 

It fol 1 ows that the GOAL lof the Oregon State Department of Education for 
Career Education of Abl^ and .G1 Fted js. to develop and implement a leadership 
and managemen t system that enables local school districts to establish and 
maintain instructional activities appropriate for able and gifted students . 
JhS. Career Education GOAL of local districts is_ to provide the means b^ which* 
^kli and gift ed students learn to design and assume accepta ble versions. of the 
six primary 1 ife roles. 
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CAREER EDUCATION FGR THE ABLE AND GiFTEfi 



Martin. J. Blrnbaum 

P.O. Box 225, Sci^OR 97374 

Hojae: 394-3846 BulT 255-1841 



GOAL: To facilita.o the development of Career Education programs appropriate .for able and gifted students. 

SUBGOALS: 1. To adopt a leadership role in assisting local educational agencies to provide appropriate 
Career Education program.^ for able and gifted students. 

2. To design and implement a management system ensuring the quality of educational programs in 
Career Education for able and gifted students, 

3. To conduct and facilitate educational research related to Career Education for able and 
gifted students. 



OBJECTIVES 



ACTIVITIES 



1.1 Create necessary av/arencss 

among educators and interested 
lay p'irijcns. 



1.1.1 Conduct one statewide conference annually and several regional 
conferences . 

1.1.2 Establish regular public information dissemination » using 
current SDE publications, electronic media, prdss, and 
newsletters . 



1.1.3 Provide guest speakers for m<etinr,s of interested public c\v.:l 
private orj^ani/.at icns . 



1 . 2 C s t a b i i. r, h i o a 1 ha s i : i f o r 
providinf, Career Education 
progr^am:; for th.c able and 
gifted. 
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L.:.:.i Review state and federal statutOo to determino legal obiir,-!tior.3 
of SDi: and LEA'-,. 

1.2.2 Reconnnend appropriate revisions in legislation that will 
facilitate SDE plan. 

I 

1.2.3 Develop or revise SDE Rules; anr' Regulations to incorporate 
adoqu.ite provisions for able and gifted students. 

i.2,H InfoxTTi super intcndenta and principals of legal status. 



■1- 
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Obtain guidance for Career 
Education for the able and 
gifted from various citizen 
sectors . 



1.3.1 Authorize SDE Task Force to review SDE policy and practice in 
order to strengthen the Department ' s operating commitment . 

1^3.2 Establish a Statewide Committee of Professionals to act as a 
Steering Committee advising the Department regarding program 
practices throughout Oregon, 

1.3.3 Establish Statewide Advisory Citizens Committee to provide 
policy recommendations from the public to the Department. 



4 Incorporate ingredients of 
Career Education for the 
able and gifted into each 
Division of the SCE. 



1.^.1 Assign Career Education staff person with responsibility fc 
coordinating internal and external program efforts. 



1.4.2 



1.^.3 



Provide inservice within SDE in order to train cadre of 
knowledgeable professionals and to raise awareness of those 
SDE personnel v/hose function will have no impact on Career 
Education for the able and gifted. 

Authorize and conduct revision of staff job descriptions in 
order to have SDE' functions conform with requirements of 
Career Education for Able and Gifted. 



Collect and dissoninatc related research inf onnation and 
promising practices. 

Idontify federal, strito, and local inforT.at icr; resc-^r-:: . 

1.3.3. Conduct planning workshops for regional, district, or buiidirw^ 
level program planning specifically related to able and gifted. 

1.5.M Incorporate Career Education fo."^ Able and Gifted into all other 
planning workshops and publicat:cns of the Career Education 
Departrocnt . 

1.5.5 Prepare and distribute to local and •re[;;ional district:: Liuch 
guidelines as will assure inclu!:ion of provisior;s for able 
and gi*"ted into all Career Education proj^.rarr.s , 



5 Facilitate local district 
prcgrain d'?volc::-::on': , 



Assure adequate instructional 
staff ar locai and regional 
level. 





X.S.e $itf^SW^ Sdiool Qrftduatioii.il»q^iv«Miits» Niniaram St«i , 

. no., to incXikb provioibns for ^^honors** lovol pts^^mtaiieo. 

1.5.7 tK^vido oupportivii inoontivos to iooaX and regional agenoi«8» 
' as noil «ii to Indlvldukl ataff ptraom, for tha davaiopinant and 
mainteoancii of nodal/damoiuitratioit Carear Education programs 
for tha abla and giftad, 

1.5;8 Conduct" ^nual Soumar Ckraer Education Xnatitute for Able and 
Gifted studants* \ ^ 

1.6.1 Identify «4aponsible cooi^dinators at local and regional 
education agencies. 

1.6.2 Review toaoher certification staiwlardis.andjr'equironents; and 
recoaimend revisions as necessary. *" 

1.6.3 Maintain, liaison with teacher education colleges ii> Oregon to 
assure adequate preservice preparation of certificated parsonnel, 

1.6.«i. Authorire or coaduqt inservico education prcgrar.s for practicinr; 
teachers. 



1.6,S Compose ana publish e Teacher's Manual on Career Education for 
Able and Gifted StuUonts. 



2.i.i i:ur,abii:;h cofr-junioit ion- with proper VSCZ officer, -ir.d af5;liit:tis, 
a:v,i gather availab.'.; data tc^,, -JSCE-C/r; K/S-LTI-G/T; «:<:C; 



7.1^2 (:ond\.ci statewide search for Career Education progranc for 
able and gifted siudcnfj* ji 

*\^..3 Conv'uci needs ascessment amon;:. educators* students > recofjnizod 
auihoritier: and the general public • * 

/\.-iIyi;c d-Jta^ an-l pre5e!;i to OBL an*-} Oregon Let^islaturo . 



ICS 

-3- 



2*2^^vid« nodtl* of C«vt«r 

AbX« «nd Oif ted oovtring 
aUfix life roles. 



2*3 Seek necessary additional 
resources and designate 
existing resources which 
may be devoted to Career 
Education for Abla and 
Gifted. 



3eX Establish and maintain 
statewide research effort 
in relevant studies # 
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2.2.1 « Xdtn^7 «odel mid denonttMtioa ptogtmm txhlbitiag mmplMxy 
•ad id4»tibU fomt of tho folioiringt 

2.2.1.1 Fotitioii Statowmt or Policy 

2.2.1.2 FlftQ&ing Tasks ' 

2.2.1.3 Qoals and OLjootivss 
2.2«l.t^ FopuUtion Definition 

2.2.1«$ Criteria and procedures for indifioation of 
students 

2.2.X.6 Program options and alternatives 
'2*2.1.7 Administrative praetlros 
2*2.1 .8 Evaluation strategies 
2.2.1.9 Budgetary considerations 

2*2.2 Publish models in appropriate form, and disseminate via normal 
channels (see 1*1, 1*H, and 1.5). 

2*2.3 Compose and distribute guidelines to I£A*s, establishing proper 
procedures for adoption of programs within SOC Rules and 
Regulations and OBE policies and priorities* 



2*3*1 Maintain file of public and provate funding sources* 
2*3*2 Prepare SDE grant proposals* 

2*3.3 Consult with local and regional educational agencies and provide 
assistance in local proposal writing* 

2*3.4 Analyse SDE budget for inclusion of Career Education for Able 
and Gifted within State Department provisions. 

2.3.5 Analyse Career Education Program budget for inclusion of 
provisions for Able and Gifted students. 



3*1.1 Establish system to collect, store, and process information long 
range effects of Career Education programs on able and gifted 
students. * 

3*1.2 Authorise or conduct evaluation programs to monitor immediate 

effects of Career Education programs for able and gifted students. 
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OBJECTIVES 



AcnVXTIBS 



^^Jitv%lop and adopt IiEA 
^^^pXan for Career Education 

for Able and Gifted Students. 



1.1.1 Appoint citizen advisory committee and district staff task 
force to develop local plan, using SUE plan as model. 

1.1.2 Guide plan through necessary steps to obtain Board approval* 

I 

1.1.3 Inform educators and the public of priority status for 
Career Education for able and gifted students. 



2.1 Select district cadre. 



2.1.1 Appropriate funds sufficient for district program staffing. 

♦ 

2.1.2 Appoint or select administrative staff per«on with responsibility 
for coordinating district Career Education Program for Abie and 
Gifted. 

2.1.3 Identify contact person in each local building with rosponsibility 
to organize and maintain Cat sar Education program. 

2.1.U Identify Instructional staff and responsibilities. 

2.1.5 Establish a district employment priority for personnel with 
€>xpericnce or intorust in Career education for able and 
girted students. 



2.2 Provide necessary 

instructional support 
services. 



2.2*1 Obtain facilities, equipment, and materials for production of 
instructional materials. 

^ ♦ ♦ 

2.2.2 Arrange for personal, academic, and occupational counseling 
and guidance capabilities. 

2.2.3 Frovido academic and psychological testing services. 
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3.x Implement instructional 
program* 



MJB/db 
6/16/77 
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2*d«<^ Att1»Hii instrvica iaeantlvat and opportunitiat for 



2.2.5 OoU«ot, proeaas, and diaaaninata infornation to inatructional 
ataff , and to othar aduoational aganciaa* 

2*2*6 Communieata with 'public infoxWtion. aganciaa to provide 
awaraneaa and advocacy. . 



3.1.1 Adopt models fo Career, Bduoation instructional strategies 
for able and gifted students involving each of the six life 
roles. 

■3.1.2 Qonduct programs and monitor achievement. 
3.1.3 Revise as necessary. 
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8BX SIBiBOTXPIMI 



OQALi Stttdints will ao^air* knoirladgt and. skills to aiaiaiss the linitinff tff«et« of MX tttrtotypiiis on 
oamr oQQ«id«rmtiont. 



MLSt 1. Students will havo an opportunity to norH with tsaehars and eounsalors who hava an awaranasa of 
aax ataraotyping and its affaet on oarear opportunitiaa* 

« 

2. sittdants will ba abla to liat tha oajor ehax«otaxdstioa of aax starao^fping and will davalop a 
working definition of ataraotyping. 

3, Students will be abla to evaluate and apply selected criteria to stereotypic behavior, instrucUonal 
materials, and the media* 

4« Students will develop skills to identify sex stereotyping in ox^anizati^. ^ 

3* Students will be able to describe the impact of stereotyping on both saxes* 

6* Students will be able to evaluate their own behavior in reaction to sex stereotyping as it relates 
to career education. 

7* Students will identify a wide range of resources with which they may broaden their own understanding 
of sex stereol^ing* 

8, Students will recognize the need to eliminate the use of generic he or she in career education 
materials. 
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*X*1* frcnrtM «8f«UUnc« and sitldaiio* to 
l««B«A«*« to dfrv^lop ioMrviet to 
pronott 8«3C •tortotyping «irar«n«8t 
In t*tDhftrs« / 



X*2. Train existing career education cadre to 

sui^rt local activities to develop awareness 
of sex stereotyping* 



«**X** represents whatever numeral is assigned to 
this goal. ^ 
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X*l«l S*£.A« outlines goals and Objeotlres for the 
developnent of insarvioe class* 

X*l«2 $«S*A* disaeninates goals and objectives to 
L«B«A«*s. 

X.l*^ L.E.A**a develop syllabus in relation to goals 
and objeotivea* 

X«l*^ State consultants available to support L*B*A*'s 
in developoMmt of inservice on request* 

X*l*3 L*E*A**s ijagplement inservice class with teachers* 



X*2*l S*E*A* conducts a sex stereotyping awareness work- 
shop for cadre inembers* 

X.2.2 Cadre membei^ develop action plans for use in L*E*A**8 

X*2.j^ S*E*A* dissttairiates infokvation about cadre training 
to request cooperation fron L*E*A* *s 

X.2.4 Cadre members iii9>lement action plans in L*E*A*'s 

X*2*3 S*E*A* supports implementation of action plans with 
consultant service (i^ollow up from sex stereotyping 
workshop)* 
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• ia lilt pMftMtlM.of 4 —rim vi/Uo 

tapM to ptamUt-mmtmm99 of-ttit •ff«0t« of 

.4. 



H. Provide assistance and training related to 
'«Mix stereotyping for adminletrators* 



V. Aafli»t m th*? deve-opiaent an<i rnasntenance of 
a citrftrtnyB hcuje to disseaunat*? information 
on »t«reot:/pin/r u '^Kirtt-.npi e'iucationa". 
ic ation-'.. 



X*3*l Provld* rnxspoift to iattrestisd L*B*A«*8 with 
^ liistrttotifliua t«l«vl«icii oiqpibiUtiM. 

XO*2 Coordiaatt of t^pos on thi statowido 
•ducatioiMA ^Movislon iy«ttm« 

Provide video tapes to L«E*4*' ^ 'oa Iban iMtsia 
or to eopsr for uae with •tudent'? or staff 
dovelopaoent* 

Develop and distrily aoher's, guide for 
..video tapes. 



X.^a Develop and inpleoient a training model' for selected 
admini^ traitors to develop an awanmess oi sex 
stereotyping* 

t 

X.^.1.1 Provide a central training sessitm on four 
different days throughout the year ^ex.* 
sumaert fall* winter^ and spring sessions). 



X,'),! Existing cadre inembers provide articles on sex 
stereo^ping. 



X.3*l*l Include auccessi^il classroom activities 
on sex stereotyping. 

X«^,1.2 Include successful staff activities to 
limit sex stereotyping* 
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X*6« Assltt in thtt identifloation of «ppropri|itt 
ohtcklitts to ovaluato sttrtotypinc In 
tdacatiooal institutiooa, r«pr«Mntativt 
sohoola, elAssrooos, and Inatrueticnal 
natarials* ^ 



-i 

X.T. Assist existing regional resource centers 
to identify and s'^lect materials related 
to sex stereolgrping, e.g., films, filmstrips, 
readings t and curriculum materials* 
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X«5»2 0eU«et iiutagmtxm tern YWdoos fovtuMiittl md 



Identify oheekXista to avaluate Inttruotional 
natariala* 

'X.6.2 Identify eheokliata to avaluate patterns and 

b«haviox^ in edueatlooaX inatitatioos, representative 
aohools and elasarooais idkioh perpetuate i^reetgrpie 
behavior* 

X«60 Distribate oheoklists to existing cadres «mI to 
career eduoation coordinators in local school 
districts for dlBsemination in L.B«A«*s. 



X.7.1 Identify existing regional resource centers, 

X.7.2 Identify and recomnend materials for centers. 

X.70 Resource centers select and distribute materials 
on short^tem loans on request* 

X*7*^ Develop a continuing process for evaluation axtd 
purchase of materials on a periodic bssis, 

X.7.3 Publish information on the acquisition ci aex 
stereotyping materials in existing center 
publications* 
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X*8* AMiat in tiM d«9i«ii and piroaaotioii of 

•otivitiM that fooua on stx •ttrtotgrpitif • 



X*9* Aasiat in r^^iting a sample of matariaxs 
which has high frecmeney usage in career 
education so that its language and content 
are fi*ee from sex bias* 
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X*8*I t*B«A**a prodttot a set of ourrioulun foals related 
to sex atereotgrpiag* 

X*8*2 L*B*A*'t oondnot a aoaroh for mropriate curriculum 
to uae ifith the stated goals. 

X.8.3 UB*A**a develop, instruotional tnateriala as needed 
to support the learning goals* 

X*8.3*l Sx.» Design and construct classroon learning 
oentsrs that help students understand the 
lindting effects of stereotyping* 



X*9*l Coordinate activities of a selected group to rewrite 
samples of career education materials so that the 
language and content are free of, sex bias, e*g*, 
Dictionary of Titles * 

X*9*2 Publish and distribute the samples to all L*E*A**s* 

X*9*;? Distribute cover letter to suggest various uses of 
the rewrite as & model for teacher and student 
activities* 
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**Eo«d 8hoN** on ••x •t«r«ot9pi»(|« 



• ( 



Assiat in the* design and production of a 
tape raeordad program to inform atudanta 
about paople who hava suooaaaftdly •••> 
tabliahad theoaaXvea in caraara ganaralXy 
aaaooiated with tha oppoaita gander* 
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Z«10«l Liat goal« for a tntvaliag **road «hoii** on 
•taraotorplng*. 

XflO.a Idantify paraona ulth Mting and parfonaing 

aMlXa to dfval^ *road «hoiri* on aax ataraotanpiag* 

X*10«3 Frodi&oa *'road atMut** utUiting identified paraona* 

X.10.4 Diaaeninate inToxnation about traveling **road ahow*** 

X«lb*5 ' Sohedule and implenant traveling **road ataowa** in 
L*B«A* *a and other approbtleta inatitutiona* 



J 

X.II.1 Conduct and tiqpe record a aeried of intexviewa with 
a variety of peraonalitiea who have auooeasfully 
oroaaed aex role linea* 

X.11.2 Edit and produce tapea for claaaroom use. 

X.llO Prepare a listening activity guide to accompany 
tapes for teacher and student use. 

« 

X.ll.^ Write a lesson plan demonstrating a varle'ty of 
ways in which the tapes may be used in learning 
aituations. 

X.11.3 Make tapea available to L*£*A**a on abort- term 
loan with the authori^ to reproduce* 




AMist In tlw d«v«lQpntiit of * pmpiatt 

tluit lists IfMt rtXmtlng ,to ssx disorlwlTiatlon 

•nd 8«x bias of wtoioh L*B*A«*8 «hoMld bo awaro« 



X«13. Assist L*B*A**s in providixig sex stereotyping 
awareness for counselors* 



j 



X*12*l Rosoareh avaiUble aatorials routing to sox 
ttorootgn^lng and stat biaa ecaeoming oobool 
polioios and oajpoor ori«itatlon* 

X*12*2 Design and publish Vom paniiiaot relating to ians 
of sex stereotyping and sex bias in layinan's 
terms* 

Xa2*3 Distribute panphlet to UB*A* *s 

X*12*4 Develop, as needed, addendums to the psni^et 
and distribute to L.B*A**s* 



X.13.1 C<^nduet regional workshoos to help counselors 
develop sex stereotyping^awareness* 

X*13*2 Suggest sex stereotyping goals to be included 
in preservice and inservice experiences for, 
counselors* 
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* District Salaries 
1970-71 $ 18,S00 
[1971-72 43,500 



Materials 



Srants 



11972*73 



1973-74 



1974-75 



1975-76 



1976-77 



47,000 

2,800 
54,300 



79,700 



65,800 



73,500 



$ S,500 (K-e) 



3,500 



15,700 (K-12) 
3.500 (K-6) 
17,500 (K-12) 



20,000 (K-12) 
16,000 (K-6) 



19,000 
20,000 



$ 10,792 (K-S) 
9,385 



113,500 (7-10) 



69,000 (K-8) 



.40 (Hi 
55.04 (Mo: „ 

2.54 (K-li)«K 
.74 (K-12)/^. 

K-12)A^ 
IC-8) 



♦31 
. .82 
14.38 



3.74 (K-12)* 
.09 {K-12M 
1.40 (K-6) A 

3,09 (K^12)* 
.89 (K-12)A 

3.45 (K.12)» 
.09 (K-12)A 



* Total District Cost for 7 years 

Total District Awareness Cost « 
affects K-6) 



« $17.93 or $2.56 average yearly cost per pupil 

$6.73 or $.96 average yearly cost per pupil (K-12)/($.48 



To^tal District Exploratory cost * $69.42 or $9.92 average yearly cost per pupil 

DISTRICT A 
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TOTAL J^VEtOPMENTAl JWlMPtOlEHTATlOH 
COSTS BY DISTRICT 



DISTRICT 


TOTAL/PUPIL 

oeveiOPf^NT cosT^ 


TOTAL/PUPjiL 
IMPICHEKTATION COST 


A 


$ 4.61 


$ la; 


8 


$ 22,76 


i 14.22 




$ 17.66 

■ — " " ■ - ■ — <— ■ - ■ 


$ 16.53 


D 


$ 12.81 


$ 27a9 


I 


' $ 8.33 


$ 18.50 


F 


% 39.87 

$ 19.06 
$ 9.28 


% n,n 


G 
H 


^ 35,66 
S 21.48 


I 


S 33.. i; 1 


- 

> : 40.08 


K 

AVtHAGL 


% 3<;.S3 
$ 'ii.n 


! :^/.?»l 



.1 
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Oregon school districts have perceived Career Education as an 
Integral part of all t>as1c educational programs and not as a substitute 
for some other aspect of education or an appendage to tf4 existing 
content. ,The thrust has bepn to "Infuse", "diffuse", or "weave" 
practical examples from the world of work'and life roles Into all 
phases of the curriculum and pravide the student with opportunities 

♦ 

for involvement and relevance in various real -life experiences. 

In reviewing this study, the reader is asked to heed the criticise 
of Hugh Catkins, former Chairman of the National Advisory^uncll on 
Vocational Education, who believes the "brick wall" that separates 
vocational education, from academic sub3ects in the high school— and. Its 
consequent inability to "diffuse" into other curricular. areas— IS due 
to* the concept of separate funding. He warns that "the fiscal *. 
Structure for Career Education roust npt dictate its educational 
content. "1 



Problem Addressed 



Since early 1968, Oregon schools "have attempted to integrate the 
Career Education components of career awareness, exploration, and 
preparation into their total instru(^tional progran.. With the exception 
of very limited fundlny from federal sources, the bulk of the costs 
have fallen upon the local district. 



kalklns, Hugh. "Briaking Down the Fiscal Barriers to Career 
Education," Essa ys on Career Education . N^thwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory, 1973.- pg. ^47. ' 



^ V . ^ 

« 

With the i^dvent of possible federal funding to local districts 
for career education start-up costs, no. accurate figures existed as 
to the expenditure of funds required to develop and Implement such 
programs. The problem was -further compounded In that <1) the broadly 
established concept of career education was rather ambiguously defined, 
allowing a great deal of 1 attitude In assigning costs to the career 
educatloo process* (2) few districts have designated budget funds to 
career education development, and (3) the cost factor for the Infusion 
of an instructional component Is most difficult to determine. 

Purpose of the Study \ ' • ♦ 

Xhe purpose of this >nvesitigation wa^ to determine a defensible 
cost per pupil to establish comprehensive career education components 
in (1) the elementary grades; (2) the junior and/or middle school; and 
(3) the settlor high school. The request was made to identify which 
costs may be attributable to a (1) planning or developmental phase 
(delineating, obtaining and. providing Information for making planning 
decisions) and (2) those costs attributable to the implementation of 
the decision and on-going ^ricular costs directly 'ascribed to career 
education. The latter costs would Include the moclifi cations or 
reformulation of previous decisions or installation of the Innovation 
In the total system. Expenses xhargeable only to career education 
development were to be considcreiT This resulted in the elimination 
of any occupational cluster program costs at a high scfiool level. 

In cooperation with Oregon Department of Education career 
education specialists, districts were identified who had established 

« 

t 

VM) 



reasonably comprehensive career education offering and were 
repc^entatlve of similar dlstrl^pts "Uelr^slzp^. The size categories 
were: 3000 ADM and larger; 1000-2999 ADM; 500-999 ADM and 100-499 
ADM. The figures used In assigning districts to each category were 
the resident ADM as reported to the State Department of Education on 
June 30, 1977. 

♦ 

% 

Variables of Sampled ^Population ^ * 

With the exception of the two small.est districts which were 

■ ■ ■ ; • ♦ ♦ " 

located In eastern Oregon districts sampled were geographically 
dispersed from the metropolitan area of Portland, south along th^ 
Willamette Valley. 

Althougl), one district was a non-unified district and another 
contracted all hlyh school students to a neighboring school district, 
costs were determined according to the number of students affected. 
No effort was made to, weigh demographic data such as characteristics 
of the family, community, school support services, etc. 

A significantv-varlable was the allowance extended some of the 
sampled districts of additional external funding allocations. These 
resources were Included as valid developniental artd/or implementation 
costs. 

Although all districts sampled rely on an annual levy acceptance 
by local patrons, expenditures per student varied from a low of 
$1,353 to a high of $2,332. District estimates of average dally 
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membership and expen^ttOre i)er student as of <3une 30, 1977 are shOMn 
In. the following table. 



TABLE I 

DISTRICT EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT AND TAX 
RATE OF SAMPLED DISTRICTS 



EXPENDITURE 



TAX RATE 





DISTRICT 


ADM' 




PER ADH 


PER $1000 TCV 

T iTii 1 ilitT r 






A 


54,448 




$ 1,853 • 


$ 14.64 






B 


19,909 




1,718 


19.13 






C 


6,498 




1,547 


n.7o 




1 


• - 














0 


4,581 




1,488 


17.55* 


* 


* 


E 


3,185 

* 




1,353 ♦ 


15.6^ 


E 

< 


2 


^ 


1,885 




1,623 


" 24.63. 


>• 
00 




6 


i,ioo 




. 1,691 


18.49 






H 


850 




\ 1,468 


21.08 


8 


3 












UJ 

s 




I 


725 




1,531 


21.20 




4 


K 


117 
224 




2,332 
2,009 


7.48 
14.11 



i^non-unl fled/ adjusted 



Cost Parameters and Constraints 

The freedoms and constraints in the Identification of dollar 
figures that were cither "developmental" or "on-going" were frequently 
difficult to ascertain. As districts worked to meet their prioritized 
career education goals, monies were often budgeted for a developmental 
phase of a particular program, while other budgeted monies were marked 
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as Implementation of a trial Infusion strategy or procedure at a ^ 
particular school site or Installation of the Innovatfon in the total 
system. Unfortunately ♦ the figures were never separated as such In 
the district budget. More than likely, only the career education 
director or coordinator could Identify that percent of •'Staff * 
development** or "materials" earmarked for career education within an 
area of the curriculum. 

r 

To further compound the confusion^ '•second generation" 
• # 

innovations were occasionally adapted by smaller districts allowing 
them to quite extensively bypass the more costly developmental. phase 
and budget directly for implementation of the new feature Into the 
overall system. , 

The following criteria were established- for selection of costs; 

- Instructional content: Scope and sequence of the content * 
of a career education program was divided and infused 

4 

throughout the K-12 curriculum. Cost impact of this 
.infusion was impossible to accurately identify. 

- Instructional methodology: Teaching activities, unless 
specifically identified in a line item budget item as 
"career education" were not recognized as distinct 
career education costs. For example, "Career Education 
Day" respresenting total staff involvement for a full 
day of career oriented activities; high school 
vocational staff involvement at an elementary level for 
career awareness activities; salaries of counseling 
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and guidance staff Involved In career education 
classroom guidance activities; etc* 
Facilities: Cost impact of facilities, renovation of 
facilities or maintenance of facilities were not 
considered for purposes of this study. 
Personnel salaries: Inclusion of personnel salaries 
were made only wherv assigned tp a designated career 
education .component of the curriculum. * Salaries were 
then calculated at a state average of $14,500. Salaries 
of career education directors and subsequent clerlcdl 
staff' were obtained from'the.^1stVlct budgets. In the 
smaller ADM districts In wh1<ih the responslbfllty for 
the vocational attd career education curriculum was 
carried simultaneously, the salary was prorated according 
to time spent In career education. 
Consul tants-r Services rendered by lEO coordinators and 
state department specialists to the smaller ADM 
districts were not welgHted for inclusion in consultant 
costs. ^ 
Fixed. charges: Charges such as retirement, social 
security, etc. 

Field trips: Unless specifically budgeted under career 
education. 

Other similar Infusion methods and strategies. 
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DaU Collection Model 

Access to data sources was Initiated by contact with the district 
career education director, coordinator, lED specialist and/or 
su^lntendent. The procedure to determine areas of expense 
chargeable V) career e<iucat1on was as follows: > 

r A personal visit to each district In the study provided i 
the following types of data: 

. 0 a copy of the budget for fiscal years und^r study 
0 the position and salary of each professional staff 

member responsible for career education 
.0 indirect district costs prorated such as travel , 

materials, staff inservlce, etc. » 

♦ 

0 a description and schedule of any special career 
education class and the nuteer of students offered 
enrollment 

0 operational expenses and supplies dit^ctly 

"Attributed to a career education program 
0 the number of students enrolled In each of the 

three levels of career development 
0 other pertinent data made available by staff 

- The direct expense and prorated indirect expense were sunined 
for both developmental and implementation phases of any 
curricular modification at each of the three levels of 
career development 

- These six totals were then divided by the rM>er of 
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students^ affected within the appropriate level (total 
student body Impact versus the Impact of a select 
number of students) 
- The quotients represent the average expense per pupil 
for developmental and Implementation phases at the 
awareness, exploratory and preparation levels 

The data model Is based on determining only a defensible cost 
per pupil for the establishment of comprehensive career education 
components and deliberately excludes other costs of Instruction. 
TJ^ model allows for Individuality (for example, career awareness 
programs were calculated as representative of grade T^veU R-6 or 
K-8, as determined by the organization and currlcular thrust of the 
Individual district). 

Although budget .procedures In effect In Oregon School Districts 
do not yield this kind t>f Information for either program areas or 
grade levels to be studied, most districts were able to refer/to past 
proposals and requests for .funding. Other sampled districts offered 
prorated estimates from modified program budgets. 

Although Interviews were carried on openly— and hopefully, with 
a sense of Integrity— the validity and reliability of cost figures 
may well be questioned. However, all budgets were scrutinized and a 
credible attempt was made to accurately ascertain a budget figure for 
both developmental and implementation costs of any career education 
currlcular modification within each phase of career development. 
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Analysis of Data ' , ^ 

* ♦ 

The first step In gathering data was to develop instruments 
which would serve as guidelines for the focus of this research. A 
matrt^ of career education activities was formulated and helped to 
Identify, by category, the expenditure of district funds. (Note 
appendix for copies of Instrument.) 

- ■ • . K 

With the exception of .on^ district which had budgeted 
specifically for career education, all personnel contacted fojJnd the 
request for data to be most frustrating. District A, as well as 

« 

others, were unable to Identify a dollar factor for the Implementation 
phase since their district philosophy was one of total Infusion of the 

V ♦ * 

career education concepts. 

/ 

For a more precise description of factors included 1^ the data, 
program content, and a general overview of the district's thrust In 
career education, the reader Is asked to review the raw data found In 

m 

the appendix. 

The most striking— and also the most expected— feature of the 
data shown In Table II 1s the wide arraj^of dollars spent regardless 
of size of district. It roust be noted that all districts recognize 
the high school vocational cluster programs as valid preparation 
level experiences for career education although the program costs 
are not Included In this study. 
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TABLE n 

DEVELOPMENTAL AND IMPLEMENTATION PER PUPIL 
COSTS BY DISTRICT AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT LEVELS 





AWi 
Dev. 


\RENESS 
Imp. 


EXP 
Dev. 


LORATORY 
Imp. 


PREP 
Devy 


ARATION 
Imp. 


DIS 
Dev. * 


TRICT 
Imp. 


District A 










\ 


• 


3.44* 


1.17* 


District B 


9.72 


2.33 


4.91 


4.00 


6.56 


6.28 


1.57 


1.57 


District C 


.70 


.54 


14.30 


13.01 






2.66 


2.98 


District D . 


1.09 




2.67 


22.09 


3.99 . 


.2.09 


5.06 


3.01 


pistrlct.E 


.92 


1.15 


4.00 


8.52 


* 


4.33 


3.41 


4.50 


District F 


4.90 


35.22** 


27.76 


= 30.41 






7.21 ' 


7.16 


District G 






13.15 


30.22 

i 




* 


5.91 


5.44 


District H 


.93 




4.97 


^ 16.14 






3.38 


5.34 


District I 




2.27 


26.04 


27.01 






7.33 


10.80 


District J 


12.71 




21.82 








• 




District K 


4.80 




22.91 
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*seven-vear average 



The dramatic range of expenditure found among the sampled 
districts Is displayed In Table III. For comparative purposes^ the 
average is shown » although only two districts reported developmental 
factors at a preparation level. 

TABLE III 

DEVELOPMENTAL AND IMPLEMENTATION COSTS BY 
DISTRICT AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT LEVELS 
RANGE AND AVERAGE 





RANGE 


AVERAGE 


Awd tph ^ / n@ VP 1 o niii0n 1i A 1 


i 92-12 71 


t a 47 


Awareness/ Impl ementatlln 


$ .54 - 35.11 


$ 16.60 


Expl oratory/ Devel oproenta 1 

■ "\ ■ 


$ ^67 - 27.76 


$ 14.25' 


Expl ora to iry/ Impl ementat 1 on 


$ 8.52 - 30.41 


' $ 18.93 


Preparation*/ Oevel opmental 


$ 3.99 - 6.56 . 


% 5.28 


Preparatlori/Implementatlbn 


$ 2.09 - 6.28 


$ 4.23 


D1 strl ct/Devel opmental 


$ 1,57 - 7.33 


$ 4.44 


D1 s tri ct) Impl amenta t1 on 


$ 1.17 - 10.80 


. $ 4.66 



Exploratory level developmental and impl em.en tat ion costs are the 
most extreme in range. FolloHfIng analysis of each district program 
one readily understands the reason for the disparity. 

I9y 
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Although data thus far reported, have not shown the Inclusion of' 
teacher salaries, 1^1$ considered by many, a valid cost factor In the 
reporting of designated career edt'cation classes. Although benefits 
are not Included, the salaries and Instructional materials costs are 
displayed in Table VJ by the e^ght districts reporting specific 
curriculum offerings in career education. • 



TABLE IV 

DISTRICT PER PUPIL COST OF IMPLEMENTATION 
^* BY EXPLORATORY PROGRAM 



DISTRICT 


CURRICULUM 
PROGRAM 


SALARY AND 
MATERIALS/PUPIL 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS/PUPIL 


\ B 


Careers Class 

• 


$ 48.68 


$$. 4.00 


C 


Careers Class 
Integrated SUTOE 


$ 59.60 


$$ 13.01 


D 


SUTOE 


$ 99.67 


$$ 22.09 

^ 


E 


Cruise 


$ 90.19 


$ 8.52 


F 


Occupational 
Versatility 


$ 95.18, 


$ 30.41 


6 


Careers Class 
Allied Learning in 
Vocational Exploration 


$ 174.50 

\ 


$ 30.22 


H 


Careers Class 

Cruise 

SUTOE 


$ 270.82 


$ 16.14 


I 


SDSO 
SUTOE 

Citizenship 


$ 264.94 

: 


$ 27.01 



In a conference call to Gordon Ray, Career Education Director of 
the Salinas, California $(^hool District, the researcher found the 
above noted curriculum costs to .be most comparable to. cost figures of 
the Salinas School District. Short j(l$-hour) simulations In career 
exploratlpn were shown at $35/student. A middle school program . 
similar to the Oregon Cruise was shown at $68/student. Training 
utider the R.O.P« was found t(/ be $753/student versus the $283/pup11 
costs of the regular vocational programs. 

Similar contacts made to the Ohio State Center for Career 
Education and to the office of Dr. Sydney High, Washington D.C. were 
unproductive in yielding further comparative data. 

Cost Factor of Replication 

Recognizing that first ye ar pr ograms offered to a single school 
site and/or a select number of students will indeed be costly, many 
districts expand the program to include additional students in the 
district. 

For example, the first year of the integrated SUTOE project • 
offered by District C was found to cost $13.89/student. The 
replication effort at the second junior high was found to drop to 
S4.92/'..t.u(lnnl. 

Siiuilasly, data -ivailabJc i'ror,\ Hex HdfjcMS of the Northwest 
Regional IdtiCf'tiomil Labord».o?y showed developmental costs of the 
Experience-Based Carm^r education (EBCt) fwdel hi lizard, Oregon 



for 20 students to be $5,000 per student. Current on-goln^ costs are 

shown to have^(lro^ed to $1,850 for 50 students and it Is anticipated 

\. 

to drop another $300 per pupil for the 1977-78 school year* 

District D of the study :>ample chose to become a replication 
site for the EBCE model. (Since EBCE replaces the standard 
curriculum, cost figures were not included in this study.) 0ffe:red 
to a select number ot students. District D's per pupil costs fbr the 
model are shown at $1,066 with the current expendi ture/ADM for, the 
remaining students of the district at $1,488. 

Suiiinary 

The study has raised a paramount cost-benefit question: How do 
we calculate the dollar factor of the infusion of an educational 
philosophy? And a much simpler question: How does one calculate an 
accurate cost per student benefit of a teaching aid such as the 
"Idea Book," developed in one school district and distributed 

* 

throughout the state? ... 

These questions, along with many others, have led to the 
conclusiOR that per pupil cost figures are not necessarily 
representative of the actual cost. As a result the data presented 
in this study was purposefully left without interpretation. Further 
analysis remains with the reader. 

This study found, however, sufficient data available in most 
districts to idSntify a "defensible" cost for the impact of career 
education. Although all Oregon school districts rely heavily on the 
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classroom teacher *s ability to Infuse the concepts of career 
education > budgeted Items do offer a valid starting po1nt*-however 
limited— of Instructional materials* curriculum and coordination of 
activities. 

Hopefully* the study will coninence a more in-depth analysis. 
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I 

< 



'4 



0 
3 



# 

ACTIVITIES 



f * 



EXPENDED 
DOLLARS 


Long Bange 
Plannimr 


Curriottlum 
Development 


' staff 
Development ■ 






start 

up 


on 
going 


start 
up 


on 
going 


start 

VP 


on . 
going 

# ■ ■ 


start . 
up 


on 

going 


•tart 

up 


on 

going 


Salaries 
Travel 
. Supplies 




r 








• 










Salaries 

Travel 

Supplies 

\ ■ 










( 1 












Salaries \ 
Trav^ ^ 
Supplies \^ 




















- 


Salaries 

Travel 

Supplies 








V 






i 









District 
Year 
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PiBveiopinenlal <8tart-ttP) Cotta 



Total Awareness Start Cost ' divided by ^(K- 6 students) « i 

Total E^oratdjy Start up Cost • divl i by .. ; ' (7-10 students) » I I — ; 

Total Preparation Start up Cost ^ divided by ' (ll'*!^ students) « $ ___ 

Total District Level Start up Cost divided by *_; ^(District ADlS) » $ , — „ 

TOTAL PER PUPIL DEVELOPKfENTAL Cb6T$ 



Iiriilementatlon (On-going) Costs 



Total Awareness Ongoing Cost divided by ^ (K-6) ^students) - $ 

Total Exploratory Ongoing Cost ' divided by (7-10 students) - $ 

Total Preparation Ongoing Cost divided by _____ students) - i?- 

Total District U'v^l Ongoing Cost ^divided by (District ADiM) - $ 

TOTAL PER PUPIL IMPLEMENTATION COST$ 
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RAW DATA 
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COST SUMMARY 



Developmental <8tort«ttp> Cotta 

Total Awareneaa Start up Cost . 

Total Exploratory Start up Cost ^ 
Total Preparation Start up Cost 
Total District Level Start up Cost 



divided by 



divided by 
divided by 



divided by 



4C- 6 students) 



(7-XO students) « $ 



(ll«12 students) « $ ^ . 
^.(District ADM) * $ 1.17 



^ $ 3.44 (7yr. av.) 



TOTAL PEE PUPIL DEVELOPMENTAL C0ST$.jlJ2l. 



Implementation (On-going> Costs 



Total Awareness Ongoing Cost 



Total Exploratory Ongoing Cost 
Total Preparation Ongoing Cost 



Total District Level Ongoing Cost 



divided by 



dlvitleil by 
divided by 



divided by 



(K-'S) students) ^ $ 



(7-10 students) $ 



(11-12 students) $ 



(District ADM) - $ 



TOTAL PER PUPIL IMPLEMENTATION COST $ 2- 
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DISTRICT A 
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fmren^ss Oevelopntental 



Aiiaretress Implewentatlon 



,1970 Idea Book 



Total Infusion 



ilO,792 funded ($2,000 local) for 
n,468 K>6 students 
Cost/pupil : 944 

1972 Revision * 
$9»385 ($2,000 local) for 37,327 
students 

Cost/pupil: 2Si 

332 extra copTis distributed state-wide 
(pupils?). 



Ex ploratory Developmenpl Exploratory Implementatlcn 

PCE/7-10 Total Infusion 

$113,500 total ($11,000 local) for 
2,062 grade 7-10 students 
Cost/ pupil : $55,04 

Second year revision 

$69,000 ($10,000 local) for 4,800 grade 
f K-8 students 

Cost/pupil : $14«38 

Distributed K-12 for 6,862 students 
Cost/pupil: $26.60 * 
(average yeartyl $"13.30) 



DISTRICT A 



ERIC 
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» • •• " 

.ta Is based on ADM of 21,300 students - K*12 - Includes C.E« Salaries (no fringe), naterlaU iAi 

staff development. (No district level salary.) 

local Funds Cost/Pupil Grants ♦ Cost/Pup il , 

1970 - 71 21,506 1.01 

1971 - 72 24,000 1.13 7,792 ' IZI 
1972-73 34,500 6.62 110,385 5.18 

1973 - 74 64.700 3.04 \ 69,000 3.24 

1974 - 75 83,500 * 3.92 , 

1975 - 76 . 41,500 1.95 

1976 - 77 55,500 > 2.61 

325,200 15.27 187,177 • 8.79 

, 2.18— —Seven Year Average - 1.26 

Total 7 year average $ 3.44 

Area Salary Average $ U17 ' 

(Example only) 

Cost of Career Ed Center Staff* and materials' « $21,500 1,800 students 9 $11.94 each 

*(same staff will also service six feeder schools. . . . Area expenditure/high school student 
is $1,850. ... or .006^ of cost) 

At each of four high schools, additional $70b communication responsibility. . . .Cost 
approximately $.90/student (not included in 76-77 local funds) partial FTE 

DISTRICT A ' 

ERIC 
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May 31> 1977 
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Subject: Career Education Costs 

it has been inoslt frustrating -trying to Mork your request for data 
on the costs of iiaplement'lng career education 1i\tQ4n already over- 
crowded year end schedule* The applications for next year's voc** 
atlonal funding are In the process of finallzatlon at this timet so 
your request could not have come at a time when I had less tine to 
spend on digging out the type of Information that would make for « 
very comprehensive and accurate report. In the tlm^allowed^ I haye 
only been able to draw a rather ''broad brus^** type of coverage with 
approximate figures. Given another time and another set of deadlines* 
I could have done better. . ' 

BACKGROURO: You roust review' the Information provided under the 
philosophy that we have been working under since the fall of 1970 
that said basically: ' . 

1. .career education would be a K»12 development. 

2. career education Is the responsibility of every teacher 

in every classroom to Implement as appropriate and possible'. 

3. there should not be a separate class called "career education" 
because this would relieve the classroom teacher of the 
responsibility of infusing this concept Into their Instruction.' 

4. infusing of career education concepts Is primarily a process^^ 
and one that requires a change In attitude as well as develop- 
ment of certain competencies In our teaching and administrative 
staff. . 

5. we arc already doing a lot in career education, but we do need 
to better understand how the entire concept fits K-12 and to . 
consciously help teachers Implement that part of the total 
process as appropriate in their classrooms. 

CHRONOLOGY OF ACTIVITIES: 

1970»7l Work this ycur centered oti defining vhat career education was 
Jind how it might be taken to the teachers. I spent a lot of 
time vmrking with individu<il buildifuis and staff, explaining 
the concept <ind seeking ideas on implementation strategies. 
The Program Goals for Career Education in Area II were develop* 
cd and discussed with teachers; an inservice class at Marysville 
School led an entire faculty through the self-examination of 
their curriculum and resulted in a plan of implementation for 
taat building based on the prooram goals. A proposal was 
written for developing an IDEA' BOOK for K-6 Classroom Teachers, 
which was developed in June 1971. 

1971-72 Portland was under the gun wit'h limited finances this year. 
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resultino In a shortenod school year; Every teacher tiiat 
trying to get a full year of lostmctlon Into less time 
and this made It more difficult to suggest any ''addition'* 
Into the curriculum. The ID^^ BPOK was distributed to all 
K-6 teachers along with a baseline data collection of what 
students awarenes. levels would be at grades 4 and 6. The 
IDEA BOOK was revised during the summer of 1972 and was 
re-issued that fall. A proposal was developed for direct 
funding from the USOE through the SOE and resulted in the 
funding of the f»CE/7*10 project In the Marshal 1 Attendance 
Area. Tnm <>arr came on board In January Wt to dwrdlnatt 
this project, the concept of attendancd area .planning was 
pilot tested and refined during the spring of 1972. Teacher 
workshops were held during the sunmer of 1972t building on 
Area II Program Goals and the concept of infusion. 8reat 
amounts of teacher-developed classroom materials were de* , 
veloped; Inservlce classes wer^ desloned and provided for 
participants from the Marshall schools. 

1972- 73 Madison High School places' Cathy Williams on their FTE as 

a building career edutatlon coordinator. The attendance 
area planning system, developed In the :PCE/7-10 project, 
was .refined with Area funds In the Madison Attendance Area , 
and the AAPS P5«nning Guide was developed. . Once developed*, 
this guide becafe the guide used by all Area 11 schools to 
develop their slyear plans for career education. The teacher 
made materials from the PCE/7«aO project were pilot tested 
during th\s scheol year and revised during the sum«er. IPAR 
began to serve lur schools with speakers from the community. 
Building level xareer education coordinators were set up 
this year to facilitate cownunicatlon-.during the planning 
involved with the completion of the 5 ye^r plans. 

1973- 74 Revised materials from the PCE/7-.10 project were used in" 

the ciass-ooros of the entire Area. The PCE/7-10 project 
was re-written to extend to grades K-6 and materials were 
developed for the entire grade span K-10. The Area picked 
up attendance area career "^ucat ion coordinators to help 
with refining and updating the 5 year plans, coordinate all 
reporting efforts of the building coordinators, and help with 
taking the PCE materials into the buildings and coordinators. 
Area funds supported Cathy Williams and Dick Rumble, each for 
'i their time during this year. A first round of purchase of 
career education supplementary materials was completed, based 
on information about successful materials used in the PCE/K-10 
project schools. Vinal revision of PCE .materials was made 
during the summer. Inservice courses wore developed for an 
overview course, implementation at nrades K-6, implementation 
at grades 7-10, implementation of guidance processes, and a 
self-evaluation of teacher competencies was completed for use 
during 1974-75. IPAR use was expanded. 

1974- 75 Tom Parr was continued for another year as project disseminator 

for PCE/Kilo project materials and concepts. IPAR continued 
to expand services. Cathy Williams was continued H time as 
coordinator for Madison Attendance Area; Dick Rumble was placed 
on full time to work with Adams and Marshall Areas as a coord- 
inator, continuing the work begun during 73-74. The second 
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round of, purchase of materials for career education 
resource centers In each of the elementary schools tias 
completed* The third round of updating of the carter ed- 
ucation S year plans was completed. A full schedule of 
Inservlce classes ims offered during the entire year and 
eich class that 'wai filled was held. Quarterly reports 
from each building continued to support the building of 
the program In each school* 

1975- 76 Cathy Williams continues as H time Madison Attendance Area 

coordinator. Dick Rumble moves from his full time assign* 
s 27S00 coordinator to project coordinator for a funded 

4nnn project on manpower applied to program planning. Quarterly 

•eAA reports were discontinued as the schools maintained that 

7ooo ^^^y %\m}d be doing this task. The materials added Into 

T500 the resource centers were used and evaluated during this 

41500 year. Inservlce courses were scTieduled but due to low 

enrollment from our Area 11 school s» most were dropped. 
Analysis had shown that we had reached almost 3 out of 4 
Area 11 teachers with career education Inservlce up to this 
t1ine» so It was felt that we should eliminate Inservlce 
for a couple of years until either new processes were de- 
veloped or until a clearer need was re-established. The 
4th round of update of career education plans were completed 
and I PAR continues to provide extensive service to Area 11. 
Building career education coordinators change to be CSP*s. 

1976- 77 Cathy Williams is reassigned to full time Madison High 

School career education coordinator but continues to work 
with the feeder schools. Elementary CSP's (Curriculum 
Support Persons) continue to handle some elements of career 
education support, but at a much lower level than 1974-75. 

S 24000 ca|.}^y jchar is supported h time by career education funds 

4000 in the Marshall Attendance Area to coordinate efforts to 

. 7500 improve coiwnuMjcation between the feeder schools and the 

36500 high school. A Student Checklist of Career Activities is 

completed in the Marshall Attendance Area to go along with 

%M oAAArt the Career Education File Folder; Is shared and adopted by 

M ^ouou almost all other schools in the Area. No inservlce classes 

are held under the title of career education, but new gulde- 

-V lines are drawn to include career education into every In- 

service class held in the District (this is in line with the 
philosophy of infusion). Scope and Sequence committees have 
been at work In the District and career education has been 
identified as one of the themes for infusion. Career Education 
supplementary resource materials were added to the already 
existing resource centers from the central EMC budget. IPAR 
continues to service our schools. 

SPECIAL FUNDED PROJECTS: 

Home Economics: Project ScHOOL at Madison was funded for several years 
to develop turriculum and supporting data. This was extended 
this year to total Area participation and resulted in a Curriculum 
Guide. 
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Industrial Arts: An Industrial Arts Curriculum Oevelopnient Center 
project over the past 2V years has led to development of a 
Shop Teacher's Handbook to facilitate Instruction. Clarification 
of philosophy, goals and processes were Included, 

Catalyst for Career Choice: This project at Madison assisted In the 

development of a process for working with the career education 
credit for those Uth and 12th grade students who had not com« 
pleted this credit before the end of grade 10. This guidance 
effort resulted In an Increase In student enrollment In the 
cluster programs. 

Diversified Occupations: This project at Madison enabled Marleen Yann 
to set up and prove that a DO project would attract and serve 
youth In areas where no cluster program existed. 

Business Education for the Handicapped: This project at Madison serves 
physically handicapped In office and clerical related training 
that had been unavailable to them prior to this pt^ect. As a 
result, handicapped are now regularly enrolled In the office 
and clerical program and are developing positive self Images 
and some salable skills. 



» 

Translating the above activities into a per/student cost presents all 

kinds of problems especially about what to include and what to exclude. 

Inservlce training resulted when teachers were Involved In materials de« 
velopment; materials produced by a funded research project are shared with 
other schools; processes begun in a funded project are then refined with 
local money; etc. The whole process is a web of interactions. 

^Can we meet together to attempt to draw out the information you see as 
applicable (as far as the needs of your project specify)a.nd useful? 

I am sorry that I have not been able to devote the hours necessary to 
develop a comprehensive report for you by this date. 
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cost SUMBIARY 



Developmental <8tart«m» Co>te 



ToUl Awareness Start up Cost divided by ( K« 6 students) « $ 9.n 



Total E:Q»loKitory Start up Cost $87»0 & 7S0 divided by 1000 & 800 (7-10 students) « $ Jb2L-. 
Total Preparattott Start up Cost ^ 10^0<> divided by ^^00 (U-12 students) « $ 0*^0 



Total District Level Start up Cost ^^^^ divided by 20«^S8 (District ADM) * $ 

• * •* * 

TOTAL PER PUPIL DEVFLOPMENTAL COST $ 22,76 



Implementotlon (On«golng) Costs 



Total Awareness Ongoing Cost $ "^00 divided by 



300 



(K-6) students) « $ 2«33 



Total Exploratory Ongoing Cost $2040 & 100 divided by ^000 & 50 (7-10 students) - $ ^*0^ 

Total Preparation Ongoing Cost ^^^^^^^^ divided by ^^^^ (11-12 students) - $ 

Total District Level Ongoing Cost $ 31800 divided by (District ADM) - $ ^^^^ 

TOTAL PEB PUPIL mPLEMENTATION COST 9 



14.22 
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DISTRICT B 



HlQi School Dittvelopiiienta l (1600) 



Careers CUf$ (10th): 
Curriculum 
Mateiilpis 



Career Info Center: 
Materials 
CIS 

Inservlce, 25 days 

sub time 
Bldg. Coordinator 

(1/2 time) 



$ 250 ' 

♦ 800 • ijA 

$300 
1,690 

1»250 
7 250 

%V5]m i 1600 « $6>S6 



\ 



High Scf^l jmifliiniff^^loft 



amn Class (liDth) 
rta€htr'(l/6th tint) $2,500 
Mattrlals 




Catetil' In^o Center: 
Materials " 
CIS 

Visitations - 20 days 

sub tine 
Bldg* Cdor^dlnator 

(1/t time) 



50 « $52,00 



$ 100 
1#690 

UOOO 

$lHS» 1600 '^ Se.2g 



Junior High Developmental 

Goal De)(e1opment (20 days) $1,000 
Staff in-service (40 subs) 1,000 
(9th grade Careers Class) 
CIS 



Materials 



1,690 
100 

* 1000 « 
$3.97 

^ ,94 (plus 10th 
$4,91 grade costs) 



Junior High Implementation 

Careers Class (9th grade): 

Teacher (2/3 time) $ 9,570 ♦ 200 » $147.85 



CIS 

Materials 
Staff visitations 
(5 days) 



$1,690 . 
100 

250 

lOWr i 1000 » $2,04 

^'2,00 (10th cost) 
WM (without 
salary) 
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di8T SUMMARY 



Developmental (8tairt«»ttp) Co»te 



Total Awareness Start up Cost ^ 1100 divided^ fay 1582 flC'* 6 students) « $ .70 
Total Exploratory Start up Cost $8S0O & 9340 divided by 250 & 640, (7-10 students) « $ 14.20 
Total preparation Start up Cost . divided by ^ (11-12 students) « | « 



Total Disitrict Level Start up Cost $ 18742 divided by 6700 ( District ADM) « $ 2>66 

TOTAL PER PUPIL DEVELOPMENTAL COST $ 17. 66 



Imideitientation (On~golng> Costs 



Total Awareness Ongoing Cost $ 950 divided by 1765 



(K-6) students) « $ .54 



, Total Exploratory Ongoing Cost 
Total Preparation Ongoing Cost 



divided by 
divided by 



(7-10 students) - $ 13« 01 
(11-12 Students) = $ - 



Total District Level Ongoing Cost $10»80 divided by C'^OO (District ADM) « $ 2,98 

TOTAL PER PUPIL IMPLEMENTATION COST $ 



16.53 
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Elawantary DivtlowKnUT 



Insarvica 
Hatarlals 



$ 400 

700 

finSr ♦ 1,582 - iJO 
(gradis 4-6) 



I 



Exploratory Pavel op»enta> 

Careers Class: 
Curriculum Planning $1»491 
Clerical 150 
. Travel 200 
Dissemination 150 
MaterlaU 916 
Fixed 403 
Consultant 190 

f53Sr ♦ 250 « S14,00 
(select 10th.4>ra3er$7* 
1st year) 

Interdisciplinary SUTOE: 
Curriculum Dev. $6,300 
Salary, Direct 940 
Travel 100 
Visitations 150 
Consultants 250 
Materials 1,600 

$9,340 i 640 « $14,59 
(2nd year) 



InitnHct A Nattflalt $ 750 

Mlnl^granta 200 . ^ 

' , ■ (grades 1-3) 



Exploratory laylainentatlon 



Carottrs Class: 
$uppl1ts 
Texts. 
Equfpment 



$^400 
200 
200 



career Testing: 
Direct costs 



riar* 300 * $2,66 

(salarlas Included 
equals SS9>60 per 
student) 



$500 ♦ 526 • $.95 



First year Integrated SUTOE: 
Curriculum Dev. $5,670 
Evaluation 900 
Dissemination 500 
Fixed Costs , 1.820 

IStSSir f 640 » $13.89 
(1st year) 



SUTOE Replication 
Average of 1st and 2nd year 



$3,967 i 806 « $4.92 
(2nd year) 



$9.40 
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Preparation Level 

Most of 830 students Involved In clusters 

« ■ ■* 

District Developmental 

Salaries (Director, 
70% C.E.) * $17,650 

Staff Development 1,050 

Hileage 42 

ilS,742 ♦ 6700 « $2,66 



District Wewentatiow (current budget) 

Staff Development $ lt080 
Publications 400 
Salariei^ 18.500 

nftSW ♦ 6700 • S2.98 
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DISTRICT C 
(continued) 



, COST SUMMARY 

DevelopmQiitai <Start>ttp> Costa ' . • 

Total Awareness Start up Coat $3000 divided by 2141 ( K- 6 students) « $ 

Total Exploratory Start up Cost $1030 & 2500 divided by 930 & A600 (7-10 students) « $ 2^67 _ 
Total Preparation Start up Cost $2759 & 2828 divided by 1400 (11-12 students) = $ 3.99 
total District Level Start up CvA $22800 divided by 4500 (District ADM) * $ 5.06 

TOTAL PER PUPIL DEVELOPMENTAL COSTS^i^JO 

I mplc mentation ^On-going) Costs 

Total Awareness OngoinR Cost divided by (K-6) students) -- $ - 

ToUil Explurat.M v Ongoing Cost ? &• 3l2^ Hvidctt by ^700 ^7-10 students) - $ 22, 09 

Total I>re},aration (nv.ouvA ;*oht ^ cUvulcd by ^^00 (n-l2 student.s) $ ,2.09 

Tutui District Level UnjiOing Cost » Uivid. tl by ^^^^^ (District ADM) - $ 3,01 

TOiVy!. PER PUPIL IMPLEMENTATION COST $ 27. 19. 
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Eleaipntary Developmental 



llewentary Implementation 



Planning Grant for 

feeder elementary . $3,000 i 2741 « $1,09 



None 



Mid HI Gfant Developmental 
Grades 7-10 $2,500 * 1600 $1.56 



Exploratory Developmental 



Stdff Development 
Materials 



$1»000 

30 

$1,030 i 930 



* $1.11 



Exploratory Implementation 



SUTOE 
Materials 
Field Trips 



$6»206 

ioo 

K520 

$7»826 ♦ 80 » $97.83 (Without ^alaiy: 

$20.25/8tudent) 



CIS (Mid HI) $2»975 
Materials ISO 

$3,125 ♦ 1700 « $1.84 



Prep Devel opfnental 
CIS 

Materials 



Planning Grant 



$2,295 
500 

$2,759 : 1400 = $1.97 
$2,828 : 1400 ^ $2,02 



Prep Implementation 



CIS 

Materials 



$3,260 
300 

$3,560 : 1700 



« $2.09 



District Develcpniental 



Salaries 
Suppl ies 



$22,500 
300 

UtMO < 4500 * $5.06 



District Implementation 

Salaries $12,811 (prorated) 
Supplies 1,180 

$13.99; * 4650 « $3.01 
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COST SUMMARY 

Developmental <8tart«ttp) Costs 

Total Awareness Start up Cost $ ICOO divided by 1T40 ac> 6 students) « I .92 
Total Exploratoiy Start up Cost $ ^000 divided by gOO. (7-10 students) « $ 4,00 

Total Preparation Start up Cost divided by students) « $ Z . 

Total District Level Start up Cost ^ 11^00 divided by 8340 > ( District ADM) « $ 3»^1 

TOTAL PER PUPIL DEVELOPMENTAL COST $ 8,38 

» 

Implementation (On^going) Costs 

Total Awareness Ongoing Cost ^ ^^^^ divided by ^'^^^ (K-6) students) - $ 

Total Exploratory Ongoing Cost ^ -^^^'^ divided by (7-10 students) - $ 

Total Preparation Ongoing Cost ^/^'^^''^ (Uvidetl by ^^^^ (11-12 students) $ ^-^^ 

Total District Level Ongoing Cost ^ ^^^-'^ divided by ^^'^^ (District ADM) $ •^-''^^ 

TOTAL PER PUPIL IMPLEMENTATION COST $ ^^'^^^ 
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^argntis Devtlopaental 
Planning Grant $1,600 ♦ 1740 « $.92 

/Exploratory Developmental 

/ 

Planning Cruise $2,000 ♦ 500 • $4,00 



Prep Developmental 
None 

r 

Distiict Developmental 

Planning Grant $ 1,400 
Salary 10,000 

$11,400 : 3340 « $3.41 
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Inservlct/Matftflals $2,000 t 1740 « $1,15 

Exploratory Implewcntatlon 

CruUe/Salarles $40,833 (Includes Health) 

Supplies 3,601 

Supplies 660 

i4S.W ♦ SOO « $90,19 
(Without salaries: $8.52/ 
student) 

Prep Implementation 
CIS $4,769 * 1100 « $4.33 

District Implementation 

Salaries ^ $13,050 (part V.E.) 
Curriculum Dev. 1,200 
Travel 600 
Materials 500 

$15,350 : 3340 « $4.50 




COST SUMMARY 

« • • • • ' 

Developme^l (Start-up) Costs 

Total Awareness Start up Cost » 2450 divided by 500 OC-S studento) « $ 4>90 

* 

Total Exploratory Start up Cost '$ 16862 divided by 630 (7-XO students) » $ 27.76 

Total Preparattott Start up Cost divided by (11-12 students) « $ 

Total District Level Start up Cost ^ ^^000 divided by 1886 (District ADM) « $ ^» 21 



TOTAL PER PUPIL DEVELOPMENTAL COSTS 89-87 



Implementation (On-going) Costs 



(6-8) 



Total Awareness Ongoing Cost $5835 & 14837 divlded by 500 & 630 (K-6) students) = $ 35, 22 

Total Exploratory Ongoing Cost ^14234 divided by . 468 (7-xO students) - $ 30,41 

Total Preparation Ongoing Cost divided by (11-12 students) - $ - 



Total District Level Ongoing c st ^ ^3500 divided by ^^^*> (District ADM) - $ 7,16 

TOTAL PER PUPIL IMPLEMENTATION COST $ 72>79 
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^Budgeted Items 

Awareness Developmental . (K-4) 

Inservlce $ 450 
Materials 1,500 
Visitations 500 

$2,4§d f 500 « $4,90 



Exploratory Developmental 
$16,862 * 630 « $27,76* 



Prep level 
Cluster programs 



D istrict Developmental 

Salaries $ 8,500 

Inservlce 600 
Planning Grant 4.500 

$13,600 * 1886 « $7,21 
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Awarenftss IwpTwientatlon (K-4) 

Inservlce' 
Materials 
Visitations 



ISTSSS"* ♦ $00 « $11,67 
Awareness Impleroentatlolh (5-8) 
$14,837 f 630 > $23,55* (grades 5-8) 



Exploratory Implementation 

OV/Ind, Art $16,957 
KomeEc 15,332 
Art 12.255 

$44,544 ♦ 468 • $95,18 

Without salary: $14,234 ♦ 468 « $30,41 



District Implementation 

Salaries $ 8,500 

Extended Contracts 5.000 

$13,500 ♦ 1886 « $7,16 
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COST SUMMARY 



Developmental (Start-'UP^ Costs 



divided by 



(K-6 students) « $ ^ 



Total Awareness Start up Cost 
Total Exploratory Start up Cost $ S^^^ divided by .J£2__ (^-W students) « $ 
Total PreparaUon StarE up Cost divided by (11-12 students) ^ $ — Z. 



Total District Level Start up Cost 



6500 



divided by H^O (District ADM) « $ \^;^^ 



X 



TOTAL PER PUPIL DEVELOPKtENTAL COST$. 



19*06 



implementation {On-going) Costs 



(K-6) students) = $ 



Total Awareness Ongoing Cost >_ divided by 

r Cost**'*^" ^ ^^'^ divided by ^ (7-10 students) $ ^J^t^ 



Total Exploratory Ongoing 
Total Preparation Ongoing Cost 



divided by 



Total District Level Ongoing Cost 



divided by 



1 100 



{11-12 students) 



(District ADM) $ ''"^^ 



TOTAL PER PUPIL IMPLEMENTATION COST $ 
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Awareness Developmental and Iwplewetitatlon 
Infused by staff development at district level 



Explo r atory Developtnent 

Staff Planning 
Staff Development 
Materials 



$1,166 
950 
3.800 

$5,916 ♦ 450 ' $13.15 



Exploratory Implementation 

Required one-term Careers Class (9-10): 
Salary t tMO periods/day $4,785 
CIS, Needle'Sort 596 
Texts 62.40 
Materials 251.90 

$5,ei^5.30 ♦ 100 » $56.95 
($910.30 or $9.10 
without salary) 



Required ALIVE Class (7-8): 



Salary 
Materials 



$19,285 (1.3 FTE) 
4.225 

inMO * 200 » $117.55 
($21.13 without 
salaries) 



Pre para lion UeveloD'r'enta] m<i ^'^P.Ve'ne"t.3Uo^ 
Infjiif J .-.•if: .:i-..U''t . 



Salary 

fwo-year avera'jf. 



$b .000 

$1,500 
6.500 



1100 - $5.91 



District Implementation 

Travel $ 200 

Salary (2 periods) 4.785 1,000 

5,985 : 1100 « $5.44 
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COST SUMMARY 



Developmental (Start^up^ Costs 



Total Awareness Start up Cost $390 



dlvidod by 422 



Total Exploratory Start up^Coat $ 1550 
Total Preparation Start up Cost 



divided by 
divided by 



312 



Total District Level Start up Cost ^$ 3012 divided br 800 



(K-6 students) « $ .98 



(7-10 students) 4.97 



(11-12 students) $ 



(District ADM) =» $ 3«3S 



TOTAL PER PUPIL DEVELOPMENTAL COST$ 9.28 



Implcmentalion (On -ping) Costs 



Total Awareness Ongoing;' Cost 



Totiil Exploratory Ongoing Cost 
ToUil Preparation Ongoing Cost 



divided by 



divided by 
divided by 



(K-O) students) ~ $ 



(7-10 students) $ !(>♦ U 
(11-12 students) $ - 



Total District Level Ongoing Cost ^i'^^*'^ divided by 



(District ADM) $ 5, 34 



TOTAL PER PUPIL IMPLEiMENTATlON COSTS 21.48 
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ii irentss Developwental 



Inservlce 

Travel 

Haterlals 



$ 60 
80 
250 

Wo i 422 



$.93 



Awatcness Iwpltwentatip jfi 
Infused 



Exploratory Developmental 

Extern time (avg, 2 yrs.) $l»050 

Planning 390 

Materials 80 
English Infusion 

materials 30 

$1,550 



Exploratory Implementation 



312 « $4,97 



CIS 

Needlesort 



lOth Grade Careers: 
Salary 
Materials 



$ 230 

m 

T'lfJS ♦ 150 » $2.67 



:4,142 
90 

WJ^ ♦ 64 « $66.13 
(Without salary: 
$1.41/student) 



Cruise for 79 students: 
Materials 10.96 
Salaries $8,284 ♦ 79 « $104.86 

(Without salary: 
$10.96/student) 

SUTOE for 73 students: 
Materials $ 80 

Salaries 6,213 

* 73 • $86.20 
(Without salary: 
$1.10/student) 

..TU.^ 1 11 - I I I. L f jirt- ^— 1 i. u ■ ■ , ' • - - 

$270.82/student for Exploration Programs 
16.14/student without salaries Included 
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tOaratlon Devcloppierttal and Iwplcwentatlon 
Infused via clusters 



(itrlct DeveTopwental 



Salary 

Travel 

Materials 

Postage 

Inservlce 



$ 1,700 
80 
250 
32 

950 



890 « $3.38 



District laiplewientatlon 

Salary $ 3,735 

Travel 320 
Staff Development 700 

TTJ^ ♦ 890 * 
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COST SUMMARY 



Developmental (8tart»ttp> Cos ts 



Total Awareness Start up Cost 



divided by 



^-6 students) « | 



Total Exploratory Start up Cost ^ ^^^^ divided by 

Total Preparation Start up Cost divided by 



(7-10 students) 26t04 
(11-12 students) « $ » 



Total District Level Start up Cost $ 5500 divided by 750 



(District ADM) « $ 7>33 



TOTAL PER PUPIL DEVELOPMENTAL COSTS 33.37 



Implenlentation (On-Koing) Costs 

Total Awareness Ongoing Cost ^ 500 divided by ^20 

Total Exploratory Ongoing Cosl divided by 

Total Preparation Ongoing Cosi divided by 



(K-6) students) = $ 2« 27 



ToUil District Level Ongoing Cost ^ divided by '*^5Q 



(7-10 students) - .$ 27»01 (note raw data) 

(11-12 students) $ - 

(District ADM) - $ ^0*^0 



TOTAL PER PUPIL IMPLEMENTATION COST $ 40>08 
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Awareness Developmntal 



Guidance personnel 



Exploratory Developmental 

Planning costs for: 
SOSC $ 2,S00 

SUTOE 2,500 
Guide 1,875 
Citizen 2.500 



$ i 360 » $26,04 



Preparation Developmental and Implementation 
Cluster programs 

District Developmental 

Salary $ 2,500 

Staff Development 3.000 

$ 5, §00 i 750 « $7.33 

DISTRICT 
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Awarentst^lmpl ewentatlon 
Mat^lals $ SCO « 220 « S2.27 " 

Exploratory Iwplweniatlon 

SOSC Salary $16,500 
(176) Material 1.920 

V\ U§,42d ♦ 176 • $104 >66 
^ (Without salary; 110,90) 

SUTOE Salary $ 5,Q27 
(85) Material 1.018 

$ 6{045 ♦ 85 • $71,12 
(Without salary; 111, 98) 

Citizen Salary $ 6,374 
(75) Material 313 

$ 6,687 » 75 « $89,16 
(Without salary; $4,13) 

TOTAL Exploratory costs « $264,94 
Materials only « $ 27,01 



District Implementation 

- Salary $ 5,000 

Staff Development 2,500 

Materials 600 (including travel) 

$.8,100 i 750 « $10.80 



, ^^ COST SUMMARY 

Developmental (Start~ttp> Costs 

Total Awareness Start up Cost $ 1086,50 divided by (K- 6 students) « $ l^^ll 

Total Exploratory Start up Cost $ 1833 divided by 84 (7-10 students,) « $ 21» 82 

Total Preparation Start up Cost divided by _____ (11-l^tudonts) « $ ^ 

Total District Level Start up Cost divided by (District ADM) ' $ : 

TOTAL PErVh^IL DEVELOPMENTAL COST $ 34.53 

lmplc*montatlon (On~K0ing) Costs 

^rolal Awareness Ongoing Cost - • divided by (K-6) students) $ : 

TotiU Exploratory^Oiiffoins Cost divided by (7-10 students) '-^ $ Z 

Total Preparation Ongoing Cost divided by (11-12 students) $ Z 

Total District Level Ongoing Cost divKh.d b>\ (District ADM) $ Z 

TOTAL PER PUPIL IMPLEMENTATION CObT $ 1_ 
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District Level -~ 84 students K-8v 116 students ^[tuition out, for high school exptfinc ii 



[ Awareness Developmental 

First Year: 
Substitute Tline $ 200 

Contracted Services 635 

OS" 



Second Year: 
Substitute Time 
Contracted Services 
Tuition 



$ 



378 
400 
560 
$1,338 



$2,173 t 2 * 84 « $12,71 



Exploratory Oevelonmental 

Third Ye<tr: 

Curriculum Planning $ 200 

Contracted Services 400 

Transportetion 400 

Substitute Time 833 



$1,833 : 84 = $21.82 



't 



Three yoar total: i 4,006 
Average annual cost: $1,335.33 

Average annual developmental cost per student: $15.90 
Implementation : Infused, K-8 

DISTRICT J 
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DtfVtfioDmental (Start«up) Costs 

Total Awareness Start up Cost 

S 

Total Exploratory Start up Cost 

Touil Proparation Start up Cost 

ToUil District Level Start up Cost ^ 

In:pU?nu'nt:'lii>n r)n-uo>n;;> Costs 

I oUil Av.art.-ncss tm;;>>in^ Co.^l 

Total Kxplutatnrv (.»:.:• inn ', Cn-i 

i't.Hl ;..u-:i'.t >:\ ' <'.:\.; Ct)^' 

I I !:l^ln ; .-. ■. 1 ' >iu, • n,\ <."'>•.! 



COST SUMMARY \ 



divided by (K-6 students) ^ $ ^* 



divided by ^ 



divided by 



divided by 



(7-10 btudents) - $ 22»91 
(11-12 students) $ 1_ 



(District ADM) = $ 



TOTAL PER PUPIL DEVELOPMENTAL COST$ 27.71 



divided by (K-'i' students) 5! ^ 

,livuU (i In suulenlsi 



i.U-.! !.\ tll-lL' .stiuK-ntst s 



(h- id li In- (District ADMj ? 



TOTAL pi:h pupil implkmkntation cost$ 



District Level : 150 students, K-8 



Awareness Developmental 
Staff Development $720 i 150 « $4.80 • 

Explo ratory Developmental (9-12, 72 students) 

Staff Development $ 880 
Extended Contracts 500 
Printing 200 

i 72 « $21.94 

CIS Development $ 70 i 72 = $ «97 

TOTAL $22.91/student 

Implementation 
Infused 
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DISTRICT IDENTIFICATION 



District A 
District B 
District C 
District D 
District K 
District F 
District G 
District II 
District I 
District J 
District K 



Portland IJ 
Dcavcrton 48 J 
Orogon City 62 
Iliilsboro UHaj 
Newbcrg 29 J 
Junction City G9 
Philomath 17J 
Dtiyton 8 
Scio 95 

Petersburg 14 
Dufur 29 
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Prelimina ry Evalua tion Design Foi C areer and VoccUlo nal Education 

I. Purpose of the Design 

The purpose of this design Is to provide a framework within which each of the 
career and vocational education projects In local education agencies (LEAs) In 
the state can be monitored and evaluated by the Oregon Department of Education 
(ODE). 

m 

I I • F ocus on Local Programs and Projects 

In the area of career education In Oregon, there are three major components as 
far as evaluation is concerned— (1) career education, (2) vocational education 
and (3) teacher certification and program accreditation (minimum standards)* 
The components are closely related and Interactive but each must be evaluated 
and reported on separately. This evaluation design is concerned with all LEA 
programs and projects, irrespective of funUiiuj source, that fall within one 
or more of these three components. 



m • Target Pop ulations 

Target populatio»i'> oT WA \mn}\ m'i and projot l.s .ire spc-' ified in the goals 
and objectives of the individual programs atuJ projects. Ihcy may be for the 
general student population r for the dis.idv.n)t.«.i(Ml ur hindicapped. Evalua- 
tion is requiret' of each LEA program mu\ pt o.jcc t, irrn .pi'ctive of the tar- 
get popiilotion involved. 
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IV. EVti luatipn Ofsign (-'"'sldiMaUons 

A. Pr(?'>ctit Lvaluation Arr.HKjoiiienls 

Relative to the components (1) carcor (Mlucit. ion, {<:) vocational educa- 
tior. and ( J) 1r,n-hf r cm f i f i( alion iind pruMr.nu .u ( km) j tation (minimum 



standards), the Oregon Department of Education evaluates LEA nrojects 
and programs as follows: 

^* Data Collection Through Team Site V isits and Evaluations (self- 
study followed by visiting team) 

a. Career Education Assessment (program) - using the Career 
Education Assessntent Guide 

b. Vocational Education Assessment (program) 

* 

c. School Accreditation and Certification evaluation through 
standardization visitations or Evaluative C riteria v.1s1ta» 
tions 

2 • Data Collection Through Circulatio n of Io];ms_ an d Questionnaires 

a. Enrollment in LEA career education and vocational education 
programs 

b. Student f'>llov/-up 

c. Carco*' awareness survt.y 

d. Employer surveys 

e. Career education student as: er>''>iiiont 

(A '^VJlvi7..pf SeJe£U?v^^^^ vnll be added in the 

fall of 197/ as an attachment to LLAs Tall Enrollment Report) 



Student career education dS'.essment and omployt'r follow-ui-, it terms of employers' 
perceptions of hov; wnll MixIfMit'; ^^v<' ptcpanMl tor fl.fir itli., .wo not conducted at 
the present time. 

B . Jl'PWjRl-.''l"jji!l''5-Vl'>. JPy, Jv.) 1 uaj i on 

The Regulations for IM imlicatp thdl the cf f (h tiveness of each 

funnally or<jafnze(l vocational j.-diu atio-; |M-.")r'Vn )» intjjecl supported 

i Op*, 



by federal, state and local funds shall be evuluatod in terms of four 
dimensions: 

Planning and operational processes 

Results of student achievement 

Results of student employment success 

Other results as measured by services to special populations 
Plans to Meet the New Requirements for Evaluation 
The Oregon Department of Education has set the following objectives. 
The ODE plans to conduct the following activities to achieve those 
objectives: 



Objective s 
1. To implement, by^l979 \ 
coordinated evaluation 



design and activities 
(See V A below) to 
measure the extent to 
which c«2rcer and voca- 
tional oducdtion projects 
and programs are meeting 
their objectives and to 
use the results as part 
of tho ions j<.l(?r(itioir. in 
dotcniiinimj protjrdiii 
cH.crodi tation. 



Activi ties 

1.1 Continue the development of 
career and vocational education 
criteria— for programs and for 
students. 

1.2 Further develop, test and 
iinplcment self/external evalua- 
tion ll.()<it}IS. 

1.3 (.vaUiat.(? each LEAs career 
.jirnl voratUmal education pro- 
(jratiis ( irji lufling teacher 

(|'m1 if if .i!. ions y[s a vis Mini- 
iiiiiii Manri.ii lis) at least every 
to.ir y(!a»s orj a rotating basis; 
(livo p,n tidjiar attention to 
tht' rxtont to which the needs 



<i 



Objective s 



\ 



Activities 

of disadvantaged and handicapped 
students are being met. 

1.4 Design and conduct a special 
evaluation In a different occupa- 
tional cluster each year In a 
sample representative of urban 
and rural school districts— the 
evaluation to Include examining 
the results of student achieve- 
ment in terms of standardized 
occupational proficiency mea#res» 
criterion-referenced tests and 
other student performance Indicators 
incl uding behavioral objectives . 

1.5 Cooperatively with the National 
Center for Educational Statistics* 
design, test and implement a 
follow-up system for assessing the 
extont to which vocational educa- 
.Lion "proijrtim completers" and 
"pro<nniii 1 ravers" find employment 
in 01 fupa lions related to their 
Ir-iinitiM, unci are considered by 
the if ?ii!})loyers to be well- 
f.r.ntifd <jnd prepared for employ- 
ment ; <iivc consideration to the 
result*, uf Ihe employer survey 



Objectives 



Activities 



2. Implement staff develop- 
ment and technical assis- 
tance in conducting program 
evaluation at the local level 
for at least JOO career and 
vocational^ education person- 
nel per >\ar. 




now being piloted at Chemketa 
Community College* 
2.1 Develop and conduct in-service 
training for Oregon Department of 
Education and lEA personnel In data 
collection, data analysis and the 
reporting and use of evaluation 
results, using the content generated 
in the project "Technical Insistence 
with the Use of Student Outcomes 
in the Evaluation of Occupational 
exploration Programs" as part of 
tho in-sorvice training content. 



Evaluation With in Components - A Coordina ted .Uesj 

Review and analysis of the forms and procedures currently used and being planned 
for use by the Oregon Department of Education ^OOt) to '.-vdluate career and voca- 
tional education programs reveal the following: 



0 There arc sufficient numbers and kinds of site-visit guides and 
activities and mall-out forms to gather «.i.U.i required to evaluate 
LLA projects and programs. 

0 Except for assessment of student nchleveiii'rnt in career and vocational 
education programs and follow-up to gather employers' perceptions 
relative to students* preparation fur t.heir jobs, all of the state 
and federal data requirements seem to be s«Uif.fied through the cur- 
rent ODE evaluation forms md procedures. 
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0 There appears to be no ccordwated evf luation design in the sense 
that the data on career and \locdt1onal education programs, regard- 
less of means of collection, are .used to contribute to answering 

> 

a single set of questions b<ised on ODE goals and objectives* 
Rather, each instrument tends to stand alone with the consequence 
that some questions may be duplicated (oven to the same respondent) 
and some appropriate questions may not be asked at all. 

In view of the above -observations, a coordinated monitoring and evaluation 
system appears to be needed that can have the potential effect of reducing 
duplications and yaps in data and at the same time provide ODE personnel with 
a single centralized, data collection and control poitit for evaluation. With 
a centralized system, a single *data collection record can be posted with entries 
from each of Uie nine data collection instruments now in use and more. Includ- 
ing the two additional instruments (one on student achievement and one on 
employers* perceptions of how well students are prep<)red) being planned. Such 
a system is really a monitoring system but it can appropriately be called a 
"Monitoring and Evaluatio'n" system because both fufictions are involved. 
A. A Suggested Moni torimj illutEjfaJjJdUori jJ(.;^^^^^ 

1 ♦ Def irj t^ion_ol^ Muni t^^^ t.o (U her Terms* 

For the purposes of this evaluation dcsicjiu niur titorjng is defined as 
internal or external review of the <)p(?raLi(n5'; of a program or proj- 
ect (.0 f-nsun? that leyal roquirrnicnl.'; atid .ulmini strati ve guidelines 
are Ixm'ihj iiH't and that 'staled pro'jrc'.;! ur pmii.v.l goals are being 
addrei,r.ed. 

The ii'aterial bofjinninq with 1 above and throuqh Sor tioti A, is adapted from 
M onitoring H andbook developed by Roqion X DlltW, S(Mttlo, Wasln'ngton and Northwest 
^oional Educational Laboratory, Portland, Oregon . 
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^£l£il9Jl^1iyoLi!2!l :lorj "SLto E vaj u ipji , Mon i tori ng is con- 
cerned wijUM^hether program or project goals and objectives 
are being addressed operationally within a legal and admin- 
istrative framework. Evaluation (placing a value) Is con- • 
cerned with the extent to which program or project goals are \ 
being achieved (e.g., impact on recipients, managerial 
effectiveness, strategy effectiveness). The process of evalua- 
^io" encompass the use of monitoring for collecting data 
and providing -information. 

Relationship of Monitoring to Techr^lcnl Assistance . When tjtie 
results of monitoring indicate th^t areas of program or project 
operations are failing to meet roquirotiients or address goals 
and objectives, technical assistance m.iy be identified as a 
means for improving th(/se areas. 

Given the above definition of mo]) j Lor itsy, .m ctlective monitoring 
system includes the fullowiiKj e]einfnL%: 

a. Rationale and standards for inonitorinM prt.-Less that are com- 
patible vn'th legal rcquirtMiiorits .ind .Kli-inistrative guidelines. 

b. Stated qoals and objectives fof ch h pfo-n am or project to be 
iiion i tored . 

( . A !if.ii;s fuf •.[.u'Li f i( .ition i;! imiiii c ut 'iiia fL-qjired, their 
use when and by wlidiii. 

d. Provision for collaborative df.-tennnal irti of monitoring pro- 
cedures, both ifiternal and exttMiial, .imi '.pacification of 
respective respofis ibi 1 itirs. 



erJc '^^^^^ 




A s 'Stem to ensure appropriate clearances and courtesies. 

t format and process for gatlieriiuj data on a timely and 



systematic basis. 

g. A means of reviewing and analyzing data. 

h. fonnal procedure for timely tivo-wjy feedback, information 
sharing and retrieval. 

i. A means to identify operationol prohlc:.;s and potentials and to ' 

* 

dotennine appropriate follow-up .iction. 
j. A means to identi'fy needs for technical a'.slstance and to plt.n 

for meeting those needs, 
k. Ar> ddequato intormation f low/rrpurt i n.| :-./sU»m which provides 

pcrtinont infonr.ation for cIlm. i n ion-/ JKcr s and othj^s who may 

I 

I 

i 

The r.Mt.rix on tho riext paye provitJci* 'i m *-. tti'.-.riich data for a given 
school (HsLricl tan bo post(fJ from any afi-1 .ill the evaluation instru- 
munis Lho iij : usrs, thus providiri j a (.(.ritr.ii tjta source for "ODE pcrSon 
nel lor ihuir VtH^oii.> ti^cnn i c.i 1 a:/>r.^ jn- i m i rrpurting tasks* 
The IU\'\}\ it<»i/,s in Ci)lu!..n (1) ( .tn i.^* i fi.i^ ! r* added to. 'It is 

Mit. 1 r.\p'(,t. or pti..i!.j.i (.'N > * M • ' listed for it is of 
fhdsp i vt"^ that, "vsj 1 Ufj t if.r. : , • 'w/i (Z) ^ are asked 

'JH'T th*" Mndin}'*, I r.fi ; ]uAi ,. i-.* ■ . ilu-tLiuM qucstiufJS 
( 1-f .J' h d i.t s I ! d i-.t » n ; .) . ■ by staff . 

If WiV <\\iV\^{.M'U\ «|o \;!lM ■ \ i i !.'d OH tho iiine 

MIS triiiit-nt \ the {hp \ *^^*r\ i.' • ■ resolved. 

Ci'ntr.jl P'lt... i:t-)f'.l n.-ild hiM. »• •;!*:, .•■ • i !y sir-pjy addir^N 
*'! i'ld i M'ls" ( () 1 u!" n . . 



CAREER AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Central Oata Record 



; iool District^ 
School Year 



^0. 



I. INPUT 


II. PROCESS 


(1) 


Fvdluation Questions 
(2) 


Findings 
(3) 


Source of Data 
(4) 


1 uate 

'Collectec 
' (5) 



o . ^.Qi need 
cot Tned sol lit 

objectives ; i 
i , othev 

r jm;,! ions 



t 

O 
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! Or ig . m % 
^ f low 
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An explication of each column in the matrix is as follows: 
Column (1) Inpu t 
(A) Program Chaiactcristics 
(1) Structure 

a. defined need— the data base indicating the discrepancy between 
what ia and what is desiv^ed 

b. defined solution— the anticipated outcome 

c. rationale--the justification, the linkage between problem "and 
solution 

d. objectives--the stated project or program objectives against 
which the activities and outcomes will be measured. (List 
tht?so and give evaluation questions and findings for each.) 

e. management, plan— the processes to bo used to develop and 
implement the operational plan; includes management (process) 
objectives 

f. evaluation plan— a comprehensive evaluation plan at the 
project level should include: 

( 1 ) levels of concer.i 

(2) process and product' objective- ,t( ross levels 

(3) six elements specified: 

o performance objec 1 1vi»s 

♦> tiuMsuriiUj lP(.hn i<|ijrs 

0 instrtiiiUMits 

(> dfifa lUia lysis proc^^ltirrs ' 

n (liita repurttinq fntm.jt. 
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conimltmont to plans—coriNnitinort of staff, management and 
others involved in the project constituency to the Imple- 
mentation of the management plan and the evaluation plan 
h. leadership -staff competency* leadership skills 
i» other--()DE staff may have additional elements to include In 
prooram/ project structures 

(2) Functions 

a. personnel 

(1) recruit 

(2) select 

(3) train 

--initial 
--I'jMjrado 

(4) deploy 
(b) supervise 

b, planning | 

(1) <levise i)resont options 
[Z) (iev]'>(' future options 
op(»ralions 

(1) iinploiuent pro<jrani/p>uJ<n:l p^lan-*, i r<»'irain/project types 
*\y(' as ful lows : 
0 srrv i< r 

0 f»x})<>ri»iionl.«t I 

o r)is;>nnjn.it um 
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d. logistics 
{]) supply 
(iJ) equipment 
(3) delivery * 

e. external relations 

(1) rcportiny 

(2) advisory board 

(3) co"«uunity Information 

(4) public relations 

f. fiscal 

(1) budgeting 

(2) accounting 

(3) reporting 

« 

g. othor— OUi: staff may have other functiuns to list for programs/ 
proj-:»cts they monitor 

(B) Legal Requirttiiionts and Administrative dtjidol inos 

(1) I eqislative— includes federal acts. State statutes and pertinent 
local ordinances 

(2) Policy-- includes State Board of tdttration .ind Local School District 
policies of other State and a»ed administralions where pertinent 

(3) Contrar tual--includes requiroimnUs of cnnt.r.u ls^ subcontracts and 
per(.in*'nt referent document <^ 

{^) Othor- oi'i staff may have other r<i|iJ i m nl \ , i.c.» rules, regula- 
flons. oICm fo list for protirafu'./projnf t s tf». y tnonitor 

(C) Information I low 
(1) Ort^i\iat(»rs--m()ni torimj a'jf^nr/, qtaiiftt' <n (Ml!()s may be specified 

ds originators of information 
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(2) Recipients— who is to ro«eive infoniiatioH needs to be specified 

(3) Flow— the system for exchange of information for the program/ 
project needs to be described 

(4) Cycle—timelines for information exchamje need to be specified 

-r 

Coltjmn (2) Moni toring Quest k>ns 

Opposite each item in Column (1) that is pertinent to the program/project being 
monitored, ode staff can enter appropriate questions relative to the status ot the 
Items in Column (2). 
Column (3) £imJ[ i ngs 

Answers to questions posed in Column (2) may be at variour, levels of specificity, 
ranges from just existence or nonexistence to detailed criteria that have to be met 
in the answer. 
Column (4) So urces of Da ta 

Sources can be the evaluation instruments OOt uses or other. Generally, written 
documents are optimal sources of data, although the optimal source depends on the 
type of program/project and its objectives, for example, observation of a service 
being rendered to a client miqht be a better source than a description of the ser- 
vice. Program/project staff opinion, newspaper articles, testimonials, etc., are 
all sources of data but may not be the optimal sources. 

V I . Sunnua ry 

Th(; OOi; h<is sufficient nuitbers and Kin<ls «)1 t.va lua«. ion in-.truments to assist 
the ODi; staff in measuriu'i the of Ici.tiveness ot 1 1. A janer and vocational 
education proqt .uir.. With two exceptions, studorit. a« liipve.nent and employers' 
perceptions of how well students arc prep.ired for their jobs, the items 
in ode's instrumt nts sej'tp to rct.over all the h-drrdl aiid '.t.»te data require- 
ments. Ihr proble.ii is not with d.>la « ul l-t.t.ion a-, nijih i-. it is with lack 

«75 



of coordination of coVlnctlon, compilation, amilynis and use of data. 

A Monitoring and Evaluation Design is suggested to help Improve coordination OOE 



of evaluation activities. The design includes a Central Data Record for 
to l<eep for each school district. This record* once developed to best^sult 
ODE'S needs, should Improve collection and use of data. Preparing the 
Central Data Record, particularly the agreeing upon and listing of the - 
evaluation questions, can provide a rationale for an Item analysis of evalua- 
tlon instruments currently used and servo as a guide for preparing evaluation 
instruments in the future. 
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